by Lynda Carson 


n investigation into corruption 

. at the Oakland Housing 

, Authority (OHA) continues to 

A. YAshed light on questionable activ- 
ities at the OHA’s East District Office, 


leading to events in which 34 families have — 


been accused of wrongdoing and are facing 
eviction from public housing at Lockwood 
Gardens, a Hope VI project. oN 

In April 2006, the OHA announced tha 
a former employee, Carolyn Wilson, was 
involved in 34 instances of fraud and theft 
during the process of moving 34 families 
into public housing. At the same time, the 
OHA contends that the 34 families moved 
into public housing by Wilson are in some 
manner responsible for the fraudulent activ- 
ities of the OHA’s own employee. | 

The OHA is trying to evict at least 34 
low-income households from public hous- 
ing, but two recent rulings in Alameda 
County Superior Court have prevented offi- 

cials from carrying out the evictions. 


Wilson scammed tenants out of at least 


$10,750.00. as the-price of moving them 
into housing units at Lockwood Gardens. 

Recently, OHA police investigators 
were forced to serve a search warrant on the 
very agency they are paid to serve, pointing 
to a lack of cooperation between OHA 
executive management and the OHA police 
as they pursue this investigation. 

A search warrant affidavit filed in 


by Carol Harvey 
‘I PUT A LOT OF LOVE INTO HIM’ 

youngish African American 
& woman with curls and braids in 
| MAher hair sat a few chairs away 
from me in the Emergency Room watch- 
ing television. She shifted her weight. A 
tear coursed down her cheek, tracing a 


track on the side of her face. She glanced’, 


at me, rubbing a tissue over her eyes. 
The show was about a kid who shot 
another kid. “That’s sad,” I observed. 


“My son was shot a month ago,” she 


said. 

“I’m so sorry,” I gasped. 

“A drive-by near the Market Street 
Safeway,” she said. “The female MUNI 
driver got off the bus and looked in his 
face. She told me, ‘He stared up with big 
wondering eyes. | could tell he was a real- 
ly good person.’ He was 26 years old, 
always just a quiet, good kid. He didn't 
deserve that.” 

“We did not deserve that,” I agreed. 

_ She shared her grief freely. Tears 
poured from her eyes. “He would sit in his 
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Probe into Corruption at Oakland Housing Authority 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


due to corruption by an Oakland Housing Authority official. 


Alameda County on May 10, 2006, seeks 


‘the permission of the court for the seizure 


of electronic computer property from the 
Oakland Housing Authority, pursuant to 
Section 1536 of the Penal Code, signed by 
Magistrate J.W. Horner, a judge of the 


_ Alameda County Superior Court. 


Investigators are demanding access to 


the computer used by Carolyn Wilson, 


In San Francisco, Idriss Stelley’s mother Mesha (center) leads marchers protesting the police shootings of young black men. 


room,” she continued. “We would talk. 
He told me everything he was doing. He 
was naturally quiet. No trouble. No drugs. 


No alcohol. Good job. He went to com-. 


puter school and worked at a tech center.” 

Her son was the second oldest of four 
children, with an older brother, and two 
little sisters, ages 2 and 4. 2 


while she was employed at the OHA, 
which may contain e-mail records, corre- 
spondence, or chat logs in active files that 
may shed light on what has been taking 
place in the OHA during this period. 
Meanwhile, in opposition to the 
OHA’s mass eviction scheme, Alameda _ 
County Superior Court Judge Winifred Y. 
Smith issued two rulings in mid-May that 


“We live in the Avenues,” she said. “We 
had a big community gathering, a service 
for him. People told me, ‘He was such a 
loving person. He did not deserve this.’ 

“I wake up crying, I go to sleep crying. 
My husband, my older son, and my two 
little daughters cry all the time. I was 
holding my. two-year-old baby girl in my 


$1." 


the OHA did not properly state a cause to 
evict the tenants at Lockwood Gardens. 

Dissatisfied with the court’s rulings, on 
June 5, 2006, the Oakland Housing 
Authority amended the complaint against 
the families at Lockwood Gardens in an 
attempt to evict the tenants again. 


CORRUPTION IN HOUSING AUTHORITY 


The investigation into corruption in the 
Oakland Housing Authority is centered 
around an ex-employee named Carolyn 
Wilson who was employed by the OHA 
from November 2001 until December 
2005, as a clerk typist. 

Corruption in the OHA was first 
exposed when an eligibility applicant 
named Labrinina McDougle came into the 
OHA’s Eligibility Office on December 6, 
2005, to inquire about the status of her 
application for public housing. When her 
client number of 480968 was put into the 
system to see what her status was, informa- 
tion for Jamilah Page and Samantha Martin 
showed up instead on the computer; and it 
became apparent that someone had altered 
the files under that client number. 

In an April 27 press release announc- 
ing why the OHA is evicting 34 families 
from Lockwood Gardens, OHA Executive 


Director Jon Gresley stated, “We want to 


serve the families who have legitimately 
applied for help and waited their turn.” 
Apparently, Gresley’s statement did 


_————_— 


See Corruption in OHA page 19 


lap today. She looked at me and said, 
‘Mom. I miss Jimmy * 

“I’m in the ER because two ‘weeks ago 
some guy slammed into me at a light, then 
drove off. I chased him and stopped him. I 
hurt inside and out. My oldest son told 
me, ‘Mom, go and see if something is 


ee 


See Shot Through the Heart page 18 
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A Legal Challenge to Cruel Attacks on Homeless People 


by Terry Messman 


he Dolan Law Firm, the same 

San Francisco firm which won a 

jury verdict of $61 million in 

total damages in a lawsuit 
against Federal. Express for racial harass- 
ment of two employees, has now taken on 
the case of a homeless man who charges 
he was. beaten by Department of Public 
Works (DPW) employees who confiscat- 
ed his property unlawfully. 

Christopher B. Dolan, the head of the 
law firm, and Attorney Joshua Watson 
have decided to take the case of the home- 
less man, and will put the legal weight of 
a San Francisco law firm with. significant 
resources into an attempt to try to change 
a longstanding series of abuses in which 
San Francisco police and DPW workers 
have unlawfully seized and discarded the 
belongings of homeless people. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Watson said, “There’s an unfortunate 
series of events going on right now in the 
Tenderloin. There’s a problem in that the 
officials that work for the Department of 
Public Works have been going out at 
night in a program in which they’re sup- 
posed to go along with police officers and 
pick up trash that’s on the street. But what 
they’ve been doing is using that as an 
opportunity to target homeless people.” _ 

Watson said that two DPW employees 
recently came into the Tenderloin at night 
to seize the property of a homeless man in 
his 40s, a man who has become his client. 

“One of the DPW workers came to take 
his property and to pick up things he had no 
right to pick up,” Watson said. When his 
client, whose name Watson cannot reveal 
pending litigation, told the DPW workers 
that the things they were confiscating were 
his essential belongings, and not trash to be 
hauled away, one of the DPW workers 
assaulted the homeless man. 

Watson said, “Multiple witnesses agree 
that my client didn’t instigate a fight in 
any way with the DPW employees. 
Instead of stepping back and moving on, 
the DPW employee physically assaulted 
my client and beat him.” 

At that point, the homeless man asked 
the other DPW employee for assistance, but 
that worker refused to intervene, and 
refused to call his supervisor. The result, 
Watson said, was that “my client ran away 
and was later treated at the hospital. His 
property was stolen and thrown away.” 

The Dolan Law Firm is preparing to 
-file a complaint with the City of San 


_ Francisco on behalf of the homeless man. 


If the complaint is rejected — and San 
Francisco officials have routinely rejected 
nearly all such complaints out of hand for 
years — the firm will file a lawsuit. 

In the course of investigating the case, 
Watson has talked to people who wit- 
nessed the assault and confiscation of the 
homeless man’s belongings, and has also 
found other homeless people who have 
been abused by DPW clean-up crews. 

He said, “I met a woman with a terribly 
tragic story. She has chronic asthma, very, 
very serious asthma, and she had her medi- 
cine in her shopping cart. In the night, 
DPW came without any police around, and 
they took her shopping cart and all the 
belongings in it. She told them, ‘I am asth- 
matic. | have my medicine in my shopping 
cart and [ need to get it out.’ And they 
wouldn’t give it back to her.” 

A DPW worker coldly told the homeless 
woman, “Well, if your asthma is so bad, 
why don’t you go get some more medi- 
cine?” The DPW employees then hauled 
away all her belongings and discarded 
them. And, in fact, the woman was forced 
to take their sneering advice to “get more 
medicine” because she soon had an asthma 
attack and ended up in an emergency room 
at San Francisco General Hospital. 


San Francisco public works employees are accused of seizing shopping carts and assaulting homeless people. 


“There are two problems with this,” 


Watson said. “One is the very human 


response that you have right away: If 
somebody has medicine, you shouldn’t be 
taking it from them. And quite aside from 
that is the legal issue, that you can’t be 
stealing property from people.” — 


Watson called it theft when DPW. 


employees deliberately seize needed pos- 


sessions from homeless people even when - 


they are physically present at the time and 
can identify their belongings as they are 
being hauled away. 

Watson said the homeless woman with 


_ asthma is still fearful after having her 


medications confiscated. He said, “Now 
she always carries her medications — and 
they’re significant medications because 
she’s got steroid pills and inhalers and. all 
kinds of stuff — and she carries them now 
in a fanny pack that she keeps very tightly 
attached to her waist because she’s terri- 
fied that they’re going to come and take 
her medicine and she’s going to have 
another episode.” - 

Watson said his investigation shows 
that these abuses are not isolated 
instances, but make up a disturbing pat- 
tern of harsh treatment, beatings and prop- 
erty seizure occurring in the Tenderloin. 

“Unfortunately, one of the things that 
has happened is that this pattern of behav- 
ior, which has gone on for quite some time, 
has been escalating, and it appears to me 


that it has been escalating under Mayor. 


Newsom’s direction,” he said. “And the 
people at DPW are so rarely restrained in 
their behavior that it’s grown out of control. 
They go out and they attack people and take 
property they have no right to. And when 
they take that property, they don’t inventory 
it; they don’t give that person a receipt for 
the property so they can come back to pick 
it up. They don’t have an administrative 
hearing — they just throw it away.” 
Watson said this recent seizure of 
homeless people’s belongings is-connect- 
ed to a’second program where DPW 


! Manse. or Subscribe to Street Spirit: 
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‘workers go around the city picking up 


shopping carts’ they believe may have 
been taken from supermarkets. Then the 
Department of Public Works “charge the 
supermarkets 90 bucks a pop to get their 
shopping carts back,” Watson said. 

It is one thing for city employees to 
confiscate an unattended shopping cart 
that is clearly marked “Safeway.” He said, 
“Unfortunately, what’s been happening is 
that the DPW employees, even when the 
police are not present, will go and they 
will take the shopping cart, and they will 
take the property in the shopping cart, and 
they will simply throw it away. What’s 
unfortunate is that this represents the little 
property that homeless people have.” 

He said that in some instances, DPW 
workers go beyond aggressive enforcement 
into actual assaults of homeless people. 

“IT mean they physically beat them,” he 
said. “I’ve been going around speaking 
with homeless people in the neighborhood 
in putting together the case, and one of the 
things I’ve been told, and this is very dis- 


turbing, is that that kind of violent behav- - 


ior, and that sort of taking belongings with- 
out justification, happens more to people 
who are black and homeless than to people 
who are white and homeless. On some 
level people say, “Oh well, there’s injustice 
in the world and of course poor people get a 
bad shake.’ But it’s really not okay to beat 
people and it’s not okay to steal from peo- 
ple, even if they’re poor, even if they’re 
homeless and they’re black.” 

The resources of the Dolan Law Firm 
are being put into the case in the hope of 
creating a change in these abusive prac- 
tices. Watson said, “What I’m hoping is 
that this case will have enough of an 
impact that it will make people pause. We 
will not only be suing the City, but we 
will be suing the individual persons who 
are responsible for these sorts of attacks. 
My hope is that when it becomes personal 
to them and comes back to roost on their 
pocketbooks, that ee take a second 
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look and do what’s right.” 

Cruel practices directed against home- 
less people are so institutionalized in the 
city government that they appear to be 
merely the routine functioning of an 
impersonal bureaucracy, rather than the 
acts of inhumanity that they actually are. 

“One of the things that I find most dis- 
tressing is institutionalized cruelty and vio- 
lence,” Watson said. “One of the bad things 
about our society is that we take our acts of 
violence and our acts of cruelty and we 
farm them out to somebody else, and we 
have people go out and do those things for 
us. Then we turn our heads, and pretend 
that it doesn’t happen, or that it doesn’t 
happen for our benefit. So a person-in San 
Francisco can walk down the street and say, 
‘I give $20 a month to Oxfam, so it doesn’t 
matter if homeless people are being beaten 
around the corner from me. I don’t want to 
have to see them.’ 

“What I really hope this suit will do is 
to highlight for people in this city that 


when they choose to support things like » 


the plans Mr. Newsom has put forward, 
what they are really supporting is the 
beating of poor people. And I don’t think 
the people of this city really want that.” 

The Dolan Law Firm sued Federal 
Express for racial harassment of two of its 
employees, and won a huge jury verdict 
of $61 million in total damages. 
Christopher Dolan litigated the case in 
which Federal Express had discriminated 
against two workers and treated them in a 
degrading manner based on race. 

Watson said that Dolan gives the other 
lawyers at the firm “an opportunity to do 
social justice cases and to use the platform 
that he has made to promote social jus- 
tice.” Dolan has walked the younger asso- 
ciates through the process of becoming 

. accomplished trial attorneys, Watson said, 
“and yet still staying true to our values 
and the way the law should work.” 
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: 3 a a 
of a Miracle 

Faith groups, city officials 

| and neighbors work togeth- 

er to build a comprehensive 


new center for homeless 
families in Richmond. 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


Dorothy Herzberg, as she 
talks of the history of the 
Greater Richmond Interfaith Program, 
which has been providing a broad range 
of services for homeless and poor people 
in the Richmond area for 40 years now. 

GRIP was formed by clergy of many 
different faiths representing-almost 40 
congregations in 1966, at a time when 
there was rioting and social unrest in 
many of our cities. The founding mem- 
bers “resolved to unite our thoughts and 
actions... to work together to address 
issues of racial unrest, economic disparity 
and social justice.” 

Over the years, GRIP has started many 
programs; some of them have spun off to 
become independent operations and oth- 
ers remain affiliated. For the past 14 


6 6 t’s something of a miracle,” 
-says GRIP Board Member 


years, GRIP has operated the Souper 


Center at 165 22nd Street in Richmond. 
Every day, the center serves a hot meal 


to anywhere from 150 to 200 people. They 


also offer a number of essential services for 
people who are homeless — showers, laun- 
dry facilities; mail and phone access, as. 
well as case management to help them get 
their lives back on track. . sp ole 
During the winter, for 20 weeks from 
November until the end of March, GRIP 


has been running a family shelter pro- | 


gram. It’s quite a complex operation and, 
like the daily meal program, involves the 
cooperation and coordination of the 40 
congregations that make up GRIP. 

The Souper Center could not accommo- 
date an overnight shelter, so the churches 
have been filling that need. Churches rotat- 
ed among themselves so that each congre- 
gation would be the nighttime shelter for 
one or two weeks at a time. In the evening, 
a bus would pick up families at the Souper. 
Center and take them to the congregation 
site, and then bring them back in the morn- 
ing. For 12 years, they-have managed to 
keep the program going. A rotating shelter 


is better than being out in the cold, but the 


constant moves are certainly stressful for 
everybody involved. 

Now things will be different. As of July 
2006, a newly built Souper Center will pro- 
vide shelter, as well as food and services for 
homeless families in Richmond. GRIP 
Director Art Hatchett has had a lot to do 
with making it happen. Due to his 27 years 
of working for the City of Richmond as 


director of Housing and Development, he - 


knows his way around and has learned well 
how to get things done. | 

Hatchett’s energy and enthusiasm 
motivate everyone who works with him. 
His compassion for people who are home- 
less inspired the design of a building that 
is meant to serve not just the physical 
needs, but the emotional and spiritual 
needs of its users as well. 

‘He took me on a tour of the new build- 
ing, pointing with pride at the state-of-the- 
art kitchen, the large walk-in refrigerator 
and freezer, and an efficiently designed 
serving set-up in the spacious dining 
room. Also on the ground floor is a 
resource training center equipped with 


computers and a children’s play area. | 


There are laundry facilities and showers, 
offices for the staff and storage lockers for 


‘Something! 


Art Hatchett, executive director of Greater Richmond Interfaith Program, proudly shows off the new shelter’s modern kitchen. 


‘Members of the neighborhood council had been there (to the Richmond shelter) and 


_ they were just elated. Just like we did, you fall in love with the families and the kids. It’s 


just people trying to make their lives better most of the time, because they’d been in real- 
ly unfortunate situations, circumstances not really their own fault. So the council voted 
unanimously to support the project.”’ — Art Hatchett, GRIP Director 


the 18 families that will be staying there. 
Upstairs, 18 rooms of different sizes can 
accommodate small and large families. 
Pairs of rooms are arranged as suites with a 
communal living room, encouraging the 
families to develop bonds of friendship. 
The rooms are bright, with large windows 


_looking out on, well, different views.. 


Those along one side face the parking lot 
and. BART tracks; those facing other direc- 
tions present more inspiring views. Art 
showed me his favorite, a corner room 
looking out to the east over a wide panora- 
ma of open fields and hills, and his second 
favorite, another corner room with views in 
two directions. 

__ Any of the 18 rooms can serve either 
as emergency shelter or transitional hous- 
ing, depending on the family’s circum- 
stances. For example, in the case of a bat- 
tered woman or someone with a medical 
problem or temporarily out of work, the 
family might need emergency shelter 
which lets them stay three months, and 
can be extended for up to six months. 

' For the chronically homeless, Hatchett 
explains that “they might need transitional 
housing because they have to get trained 
or might have drug or rehabilitation prob- 
lems.” Those in transitional housing can 
stay for up to a year and extend for an 
additional six months. In any case, they 
are all housed in the second-floor rooms; 
short-term and longer-term families are 
not in separate parts of the building. 

Hatchett was a member of the GRIP 
Board of Directors at a time when they 
would discuss the difficulty of running a 
rotating shelter operation. GRIP members 
decided to find a single, permanent site 
for the winter shelter program. In the 
Spring of 1999, Hatchett started looking, 
but it was very discouraging; there 
seemed to be nothing around that could 
accommodate so many people. 


He began to explore the possibility of - 


building above the Souper Center. “We 
wouldn’t have to worry about the NIMBY 
thing,” he explained. “Trying to go and 
find a place, saying that I want to build a 
shelter for homeless families, that was dif- 
ficult.... We came back home.” 

They began with the idea of building 
the shelter above the Souper Center and 
remodeling the downstairs of the Center to 


accommodate GRIP offices; but they 
found the perimeter walls couldn’t hold a 
second story. Ultimately, they decided to 
demolish the building, Hatchett said, “and 
that’s how we ended up getting the 12,000- 
square-foot, two-story building.” 

With great enthusiasm, he says, 
“Everything will be here. All the services, 
the great kitchen, special areas for chil- 
dren.” The cost will be something under 
$4 million, with money coming from the 
State of California, the City of Richmond 
and a great deal of fundraising. 

Although the Souper Center had been 
at the site for many years, the increase in 
the size of the operation will have some 
impact on the neighborhood. 

Hatchett says, “So I met with the neigh- 
borhood council and I explained the con- 
cept to them, and they were pretty much in 
agreement; except there was one person 
saying (it will) bring our housing values 
down, and so on. It was a good time, 
because during November we had just 
opened the winter shelter at Faith 
Tabernacle on McDonald. | said, ‘Okay, 
I'll come back in January. Anybody that 
has doubts just go there, look and see what 
you're going to see, and see what you think 
and then come back and decide.’ 

“So when I came back in January, he 
hadn’t been there; but some of the other 
members of the neighborhood council had 
been there and they were just elated. Just 
like we did, you fall in love with the fami- 
lies and the kids. It’s just people trying to 
make their lives better most of the time, 
because they’d been in really unfortunate 
situations, circumstances not really their 
own fault. So the council voted unani- 
mously to support the project. And 
they’ve gone a step further: They’ ve actu- 
ally wanted to adopt the concept too.” 

Hatchett is pleased that the neighbors 
are talking about volunteering at the Souper 


Center, making donations and planning ~ 


special events for kids. He also expects 
some of the neighborhood organizations 
will-hold their meetings in the building 
since it is so conveniently located. 

On July 1, 2006, they celebrated the 


opening of the new Souper Center. The. 


process has taken a long time, a little over 
five years. Yet surprisingly, Art asserts, 
“It’s been a great experience for us.” 


He describes the project team, with 
himself representing the owner, an archi- 
tect and three staff people from the 
builder, Oliver Construction Company. 
He has high praise for Oliver, a local 


-company that does excellent work and 


likes working with nonprofits. 

All in all, it looks like they’ ve done all 
the right things to continue the stated mis- 
sion of GRIP to “address critical issues of 
human dignity and social justice, cele- 
brate the diversity of our multi-cultural 
community and respond to critical needs 
of hunger and homelessness in out midst.” 
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HUD Threatens Wholesale Demolition 
of Public Housing in New Orleans 


by Bill Quigley 


he U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) 
has announced it plans to demol- 
ish over 5,000 public housing 
apartments in New Orleans. In August 
2005, HUD reported it had 7,381 public 
apartments in New Orleans. Now HUD 
says it has 1000 apartments open and 
promises to repair and open another 1000 
in a couple of months. After months of 
rumors, HUD confirmed its intention to 
demolish all the remaining apartments. 

HUD’s demolition plans leave thou- 
sands of families with no hope of return- 
ing to New Orleans, where rental housing 
is scarce and costly. In New Orleans, pub- 
lic housing was occupied by women, 
mostly working, and their children, as 
well as the elderly and disabled. 

To these mothers and children, HUD 
Secretary Alphonso Jackson said: “Any 
New Orleans voucher recipient or public 
housing resident will be welcomed home.” 

Exactly how people will be welcomed 
home, HUD did not say. 

How can thousands of low-income 
working families come home if HUD has 
fenced off their apartments, put metal shut- 
ters over their windows and doors, and now 
plans to demolish their homes? 

Jackson, who is likely sleeping in his 
own bed, urged patience for the thousands 
who have been displaced since August of 
2005: “Rebuilding and revitalizing public 


housing isn’t something that will be done © 


overnight.” 

Patience is in short supply in New 
Orleans as more than 200,000 people 
remain displaced. “I just need somewhere 
to. stay,” Patricia Thomas told the Times- 
~ Picayune. Ms. Thomas has lived in public 
housing for years. ““We’re losing our older 
people. They’re dropping like flies when 
they hear they can’t come home.” > 5; 

Demolition of public housing in New 
Orleans is not a new idea._ When 
Hurricane Katrina displaced New Orleans 
public housing residents, the Wall Street 
Journal reported U.S. Congressman 
Richard Baker, a 10-term Republican 
from Baton Rouge, telling lobbyists: “We 
finally cleaned up public housing in New 
Orleans. We couldn’t do it, but God did.” 

This demolition plan continues HUD’s 
efforts to get out of the housing business. 
In 1996, New Orleans had 13,694 units of 
conventional public housing. Before 
Katrina, New Orleans was down to half 
that, 7,379 units of conventional public 
housing. If they are allowed to accelerate 
the demolition, public housing in New 
Orleans will have been reduced by 85. per- 
cent in the past decade. 

The federal demolition of housing in 
New Orleans continues a nationwide trend 
that has led some critics to suggest chang- 
ing HUD’s official name to the Department 
of Demolition of Public Housing. 

Much of the public housing demolition 
nationally comes through a federal pro- 
gram titled “Hope VI” — a cruelly mis- 
named program that destroys low-income 
housing in the name of creating “‘mixed- 
income housing.” 

Who can be against tearing down old 
public housing and replacing it with 
mixed-income housing? Sounds like 
everyone should benefit, doesn’t it? 
Unfortunately, that is not the case at all. 
Almost all the poor people involved are 
not in the mix. 

New Orleans has already experienced 
the tragic effects of HOPE VI. The St. 
Thomas Housing Development in the Irish 
Channel area of New Orleans was home to 
1600 public housing units. After St. 
Thomas was demolished under Hope VI, 


Just after Hurricane Katrina struck New Orleans, this televised image of President George Bush from Sky News Ireland seemed 
to have a sardonic double message. “Breaking News: “BUSH: ONE OF THE WORST DISASTERS TO HIT THE U.S.” 


The federal demolition of housing in New Orleans 
continues a nationwide trend that has led critics to 
suggest changing HUD’s official name to the 
Department of Demolition of Public Housing. 


- the area was called River Gardens. River 


Gardens is a mixed-income community, 
home now to only 60 low-income families, 
some middle-income apartments, a planned 
high-income tower, and a tax-subsidized 
Wal-Mart! Our tax dollars at work — 
destroying not only low-income housing 
but neighborhood small businesses as well. 

_ Worse yet, after Katrina, the 60 low- 
income families in River Gardens were 
not even allowed back into their apart- 
ments. They were told their apartments 
were needed for employees of the housing 
authority. It took the filing of a federal. 
complaint by the Greater New Orleans 
Fair Housing Center to get the families 
back into their apartments. 

As James Perry, director of the Greater 
New Orleans Fair Housing Center, says 
about the planned demolition of public 
housing, “If the model is River Gardens, it 
has failed miserably.” 

Despite HUD’s promise to demolish 
homes, the right of people to return to 
New Orleans is slowly being recognized 
as a human rights issue. According to 
international law, the victims of Katrina 
are “internally displaced persons” because 
they were displaced within their own 
country as a result of natural disaster. 

Principle 28 of the Guiding Principles 
on Internal Displacement requires that the 
U.S. government recognize the human 
right of displaced people to return home. 

The United States must “allow internally 
displaced persons to return voluntarily, in 
safety and with dignity, to their homes or 
places of habitual residence... Such authori- 
ties shall facilitate the reintegration of 
returned or resettled internally displaced 
persons. Special efforts should be made to 
ensure the full participation of internally 
displaced persons in the planning and man- 
agement of their return or resettlement and 
reintegration.” 

The US Human Rights Network and 
other human rights advocates are educat- 
ing people of the Gulf Coast and the 
nation about how to advocate for human 
rights. 

HUD has effectively told the people of 


-number of fires. 


New Orleans to go find housing for them- 


selves. New Orleans already has 
many, many people, including fami- 
lies, living in abandoned houses — 
houses without electricity or run- 
ning water. The city has recently 
been plagued with an increase in the 


HUD’s actions will put more fam- 
ilies into abandoned houses. Families 


Dying on the Streets of 


New Orleans 
by Juanita J. Martin 


Stretched out on a concrete bed; 
a silent being without a name. 
She was covered like garbage 
from foot to head. 
Ravaged and alone; waiting to be defiled. 
She was someone's wife. 
A death without honor; 
no, not just another life. 
She was someone's mother; someone's child. 
The rage of the water is now done. 
Here lies Katrina victim 1001. 


in houses with no electricity or water | The pain and suffering cannot be ignored. 


should be a national disgrace in the 
richest nation in the history of the 
world. But for HUD and others with 
political and economic power; this is 
apparently not the case. 

As in the face of any injustice, 
there is resistance. 

NAACP civil rights attorney 
Tracie Washington promised a legal 
challenge and told HUD, “You can- 
not go forward and we will not 
allow you to go forward.” 

Most importantly, displaced resi- 
dents of public housing and their 
allies have set up a tent city survivors vil- 
lage outside the fenced-off 1300 empty 


apartments on St. Bernard Avenue in New 
Orleans. If the authorities do not open up 


the apartments by July 4, they pledge to go 
through the fences and liberate their homes 
directly. The group, the United Front for 
Affordable Housing, is committed to resist- 


ing HUD’s efforts to bulldoze ae apart- 


ments “by any means necessary.” 

If the government told you that they 
were going to bulldoze where you live, 
and deny you the right to return to your 
home, would you join them? 


Bill Quigley is a human rights lawyer and 
professor at Loyola University New Orleans 
School of Law. You can reach him at 
Quigley @loyno.edu 

_ For information about the protest by United 
Front for Affordable Housing, call Endesha 
Juakali at (504) 239-2907, Elizabeth Cook 
(504).3 19-3564, or Ishmael Muhammad at 
(504) 872-9521. For information about chal- 
lenging HUD’s actions, see www.justice- 
forneworleans.org. For information on human 


rights campaigns for Katrina victims, see the 
_US Human Rights Network at www.ushrnet- 


work.org or the National Economic and Social 
Rights Initiative, www.nesri.org. 


Like the soldiers in battle, 

how many have to die, _ 

before someone hears their cry? 
Just turn on the tv set and find it 
completely abhorrent. 

A sad state of affairs for this city, 
once alive with music and history. 
America, have you no shame? 
FEMA was like a bandaid on a gaping wound. | 
Tell me, now, who will take the blame? : 
No home, food, water and no means. 

I guess that's how it is, when you lie 
dying on the streets of New Orleans. 


good for the economy 
by Randy Fingland — 


no sun sets 

on the corporate empires 
carved into cultures 

as globally anesthetized locales 


homogenized by deathly military 
to enforce enslaved deflowerments 
of peoples, their resources 
to fill distant deep pockets 


this international bloodletting 
gathers into pools awash with 
countryless refugees, mass infections 
planned ignorance, 
uncontrollable violence 


no need to look any further than here 
to verify homeless daytime sleepers who 
brave the cruelly packed streets filled 
with hurrying shoppers st 
anxious to purchase’ 


another little piece of the orchestration 
to disappear this our only paradise 
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Story and photo by Mike Rhodes 


res 6 he homeless people that 
live here are the luckiest 

* homeless in Fresno.” 

Surprised by the state- 


ment, I asked undercover Fresno Police 
Officer Ray Wallace what he meant. 
“They have maid service. We come out 
and clean up for them about every other 
week.” The cleaning party this day was 
particularly vigorous. 

The letter handed out by the Fresno 
Police Department gave notice of the 
“clean up” and said they would “start at 
8:00 a.m.” I arrived at 7:50 a.m. and the 
destruction of property was already: well 
under way. One homeless woman told me 
that everything she owned had been 
destroyed because she was a few minutes 
too late to save it. “I had paperwork in 
there that can’t be replaced,” she said. 

Once the “clean up” crew had gone all 
the way down the Caltrans property on E 
Street (on the west side of E Street near 
Ventura), they swung around and headed 
down the east side of E Street. 

This caught the homeless community 
completely off guard. Up until now, the 
City Sanitation Department would go 
down the Caltrans strip of land with a 
bulldozer, sweep it clean, and then leave. 
The homeless, every other time this had 
happened, simply moved their possessions 
to the other side of the street. After the 
clean-up crew was gone, homeless people 
would move back to the east side of the 
street and rebuild their encampment. 

But, today the Fresno Sanitation 
Department, backed up by a larger-than- 
usual Fresno Police Department contin- 
gent, made a U turn and pulled onto the 
east side of E Street. Stunned homeless 
people watched as all the possessions they 
had removed from Caltrans property were 


STREET SPIRIT 


Fresno Homeless Attacked and Insulted by City Workers 


Attacks on homeless people in Fresno reached a new level as police and sanitation 
workers seized and crushed their shopping carts and destroyed their possessions. 


loaded into the dump truck. 

The shopping carts and piles of posses- 
sions stacked up on the sidewalk on the 
east side of E Street were thought to be 
safe because no notice had been given that 
there would be a change in procedures. 
Many homeless people had removed their 
possessions as instructed and then left to 
eat, work, or do whatever they would nor- 
mally do on a Thursday morning. 

As Officer Wallace directed the clean- 
up crew to throw away anything not in the 


possession of someone, homeless people 


still in the area mobilized to save whatev- 
er they could. One clean-up crew supervi- 
sor was overheard saying, “I wish I had a 
nickel for every cart we destroy.” 

Dallas Blanchard of Food Not Bombs 
tried to prevent workers from throwing 
homeless people’s possessions away. He 
was forced from his position directly in 


back of the garbage truck. Lisa Apper, 
from St. Benedict Catholic Worker, stood 
in front of some shopping carts. She was 
repeatedly told to move but refused. 
Apper was able to save a couple of gro- 
cery carts full of items. 

But that did not stop the police and the 
clean-up crew. They simply moved a few 
feet beyond Apper and threw entire carts 
into the dump truck. Several people tried to 
pull their possessions back to the west side 
of the street (Caltrans land); but they were 
told the garbage truck would be back to 
throw their things away. With no safe place 
to go, some homeless people just stood by 
their carts to protect them. The police and 
clean-up crew did not forcefully remove 
people to destroy their possessions. 

Henry, an African American homeless 
man who lives on E Street, told me that 


removing his tent. He said, “I was trying to 


- untie my tent from the fence and this guy 


came up behind me and told me to leave. 
He was not in uniform and did not identify 
himself as a policeman. This guy (Wallace) 
hit my hands as I tried to untie my tent.” 

Henry said he was physically forced to 
leave his tent, which was then picked up 
by a bulldozer and put into a garbage 
truck. Henry is a diabetic. “My medicine 
was in that tent, everything I owned was 
in that tent and they just destroyed it,” he 
said. Henry. said the incident happened in 
April 2006. Another homeless person, 
Dee, told me she witnessed the incident. 
Wallace denies the assault took place. 

After targeting both sides of E Street, 
the Fresno Police Department and the 
Sanitation Department headed for Santa 
Clara Street. Santa Clara runs into E and 
is in front of the Poverello House. Many 
of the homeless people who use the ser- 
vices at the Poverello House (food, cloth- 
ing, and some medical services) leave 
their carts on Santa Clara. 

There were about 20 carts there when 
the garbage truck arrived. None of the 
owners were with their carts. The truck 
backed up and workers started throwing 
one cart after another in, crushing them. 

As word of the destruction spread, the 
owners came running out of the Poverello 
House yelling at the city workers to stop. 
Those people who made it there in time 
and stood in front of their carts were able 
to save their possessions from destruction. 

I requested a comment from the Fresno 
Police Department about the incidents 
above, but at the time of our deadline, 
they did not respond. 

Mike Rhodes is editor of the Coane 


Alliance newspaper in Fresno. He can be con- 
tacted by email at MikeRhodes@Comcast.net 


Officer Wallace had prevented him from el 


Bush Administration’s Interagency Council on Homelessness 
Shoots Down Resolution Intended to Assist Homeless People 


But what are facts com- © 
pared to the efforts of a fed- 
eral agency determined to 
define the problem of home- 
lessness out of existence? 


by Brad Paul, National Policy and 
Advocacy Council on Homelessness 


ntensive lobbying by the U.S. 

Interagency Council on Homelessness 

(ICH) led to the tabling of a resolution 
expanding HUD’s definition of homeless- 
ness at meetings of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors in Las Vegas on June 3, 2006. 

The resolution was offered by 
Anchorage Mayor Mark Begich, joined by 
27 other mayors, and endorsed by over 90 
national, state and local organizations. 

Mayor Begich’s resolution called upon 
HUD to expand its definition of homeless- 
ness to include people who are sharing the 
housing of others due to loss of housing, 
economic hardship, or similar reasons, and 
those who are staying in motels because of 
the lack of adequate alternative accommo- 
dations. The resolution urged HUD to adopt 
a definition that matches the reality of 
homelessness among families and youth, 
and is similar to definitions used by the 
U.S. Department of Education, the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
and the U.S. Department of Justice. 

The Bush administration’s ICH 
Director Philip Mangano argued against 


the resolution, asserting that labeling peo-— 


ple who are doubled-up as “homeless” 
would be stigmatizing; would overwhelm 


the HUD homeless assistance budget; 
dilute current efforts to address “chronic” 
homelessness; and interfere with current 
10-year-plans to “end” homelessness. _ 

Mangano also contended that people 
voluntarily sharing housing should not be 
considered homeless, thus demonstrating 
that he either failed to read, understand, or 
willfully misrepresented the resolution, 
which expressly referred to people living 
doubled-up or in hotels due to loss of 
housing or economic hardship. 

During the Conference of Mayors’ 
meetings, Mangano and two ICH regional 
representatives aggressively lobbied 
members of the Community Development 
and Housing Committee (which was to 
vote on the resolution), distributed talking 
points and assisted with an amendment to 
the resolution that would have referred the 
issue to HUD and ICH for further study. 

Ultimately, the committee voted to 
table the resolution rather than vote on it, 
or on the amendment. The intensive lob- 
bying efforts of the Interagency Council 
on Homelessness were built on misinfor- 
mation and factual inaccuracy. 

The facts are as follows: 

1. People in motels or doubled-up are 
not stigmatized by being eligible for ser- 
vices that they need, nor are they forced to 
use the word “homeless” to describe them- 
selves in order to be eligible for the federal 

health and education programs that current- 
ly cover them. By asserting that broader 
definitions of homelessness are stigmatiz- 
ing, Mangano implies that many federal 
programs — including Head Start, Health 


* Care for the Homeless, Treatment of the 


Homeless program, Runaway and 


Homeless Youth program, and Education 
for Homeless Children and Youth — are 
insensitive and inappropriate in their treat- 
ment of homeless people. These programs 
have had broader definitions for many 
years, a fact that Mangano chose to ignore. 
Furthermore, one must wonder how an 
agency that promotes initiatives that label 
individuals as “chronically” homeless and 
“serial inebriates” can possibly be serious 
about the issue of “stigma.” 

2. HUD homeless assistance programs 
are not entitlements; HUD is not obligated 
to provide services to all those who are 
eligible: Thus, there is no budget impact 
in expanding the definition. Rather, 
expanding the definition would give com- 
munities the flexibility they need to use 
existing dollars to meet local needs and 
priorities that they identify. 

3. Expanding the definition would not 
dilute any efforts to serve “chronically” 
homeless adults. Communities could con- 
tinue to serve this population, in addition 
to other populations who they cannot now 
serve — including the children who are at 
high risk of becoming tomorrow’s “chron- 
ically” homeless adults. 

4. Expanding the definition of homeless- 
ness would have absolutely no impact on 
existing 10-year-plans — in fact, some 10- 
year-plans, such as San Francisco’s, include 
a broader definition of homelessness. [CH’s 
principal concern appears to be maintaining 
a narrow definition of homelessness in 
order to appear successful, regardless of the 
real magnitude of homelessness in commu- 
nities nationwide. 

5. Finally, ICH willfully capitalizes on 
the perception that it controls HUD dollars 


as a way to influence mayors and local gov- 
ernments. Yet, ICH has no statutory power 
over funding to cities. Only Congress and 
HUD are empowered to determine how 
much, and where, federal homeless assis- 
tance dollars are distributed. 

But what are facts compared to the 
efforts of a federal agency determined to 
define the problem of homelessness out of 
existence? Was the time, money, and effort 
that went into lobbying the mayors the best 
use of the federal dollars appropriated to 
this agency? Why is ICH, an agency that 
praises communities for local planning 
processes, so troubled by the idea of giving » 
communities flexibility to meet local 
needs? Why is the mention of children 
anathema to an agency whose mandate 
includes all homeless populations? 

The momentum behind Mayor 
Begich’s resolution will not stop with this 
vote. The campaign to expand HUD’s 
definition now moves forward to the leg- 
islative arena. Congress has begun consid- 
eration of the reauthorization of the HUD 
McKinney-Vento programs through S. 
1801 and H.R. 5041. 

Expanding HUD’s definition will be a 
key element of the advocacy of the 
National Policy and Advocacy Council on 
Homelessness (NPACH) and our many 
national, state, and local partners. We 
urge you to contact your member of 
; Congress and ask them to include a defin- 
ition of homelessness that is wiclusive of 
all people who lack a fixed, regular, and 
adequate place to call home. 

Brad Paul is the executive director of the 


National Policy and Advocacy Council on 
Homelessness (NPACH). 


by Janny Castillo, BOSS 


66 omelessness is a breakdown 
in our society — a spiritual, 
physical, emotional break- 


down,” the homeless woman says when 
asked how people become homeless. 

The BOSS Multi-Agency Service 
Center (MASC) is located in the heart of 
downtown Berkeley. Every day the center 
serves 60 to 100 individuals living on the 
streets, in the city’s+shelters or in low- 
income SRO hotels. 

Along with other services, the center 
holds regularly scheduled groups, such as 
Better Choices, a group which meets 
every Wednesday morning. Sitting around 
the table are two facilitators and six peo- 
ple whose experience with homelessness 
differs significantly, which becomes evi- 
dent as they share their stories. 

The question put before them often is 
answered inadequately by national home- 
less agencies, local service providers and 
all levels of government. Few go to the 

source — to those who experience home- 
 lessness on a daily basis — and ask: 
“How do people become homeless?” 

JULIA’S STORY 

Julia Reese is a small woman, soft-spo- 
ken with a kind smile, yet she speaks with 
seriousness and a deep knowing. “In the 
Street Spirit paper,” she says, “they blame 
Reagan and Bush, but they had nothing to 
do with my becoming homeless. In 1995, 
Del Monte went out of business; another 
corporation bought it. Some were able to 
go to other places to work, some were not. 
I was not.” Julia has a strong spiritual 
background that she says keeps her safe 
and sane today. 

She shakes her head when she talks 
about the lack of affordable housing. 
“Rents are too high,” Julia says. 
“Affordable housing should mean $300 or 
$200 a month, not $600 and up. People on 
SSI do not want to spend all their money 
on rent; this is why they are out on the 
streets. And who can afford a deposit?” 

The average income for a person on SSI 
is between $600 and $800. The average rent 
for an SRO (single room occupancy) hotel 
in Berkeley is between $500 and $600. 


DELORES’ STORY 


Delores Cumby sells Street Spirit to 
make ends meet. She has witnessed the 
injustice and the prejudice, as well as the 
generosity of people who stop to buy 
papers. Her experience has given her an 
edge and an unmistakable toughness. Her 
passion to help and be a part of the solu- 
tion reflects in her words. 

“Homelessness is a breakdown in our 
society — a spiritual, physical, emotional 
breakdown,” Delores says. “Until we real- 
ize as a society that the system is corrupt 
and it creates poverty, it will only get 
worse.”” She says we need to embrace our 
morality and respond to the situation as 
the Bible says. “Am I not my brother’s 
keeper?” she asked. 

“It’s a 24-hour job being homeless and a 
constant wearing down of spirit.” Delores is 
writing a book on her life experiences. She 
says that some homeless people are unnec- 
essarily harassed by the police and that the 
places available for poor people to live in 
are drug- and roach-infested. 

“Society dictates three things,” Delore 
says. “You cannot have a problem. If you 
have a problem, get it fixed. If you can’t 
get it fixed, then hide it. Well, they can’t 
hide homelessness.” 

How many homeless people are there? 
The number remains elusive. The 
National Coalition for the Homeless 
answers the question by stating there is no 
definitive answer. “In most cases, home- 
lessness is a temporary circumstance — 
not a permanent condition. A more appro- 
priate measure of the magnitude of home- 


A homeless woman in Berkeley reads on a bench. 


lessness is the number of people who 
experience homelessness over time, not 
the number of ‘homeless people.’” 

The best approximation is from a study 
done by the National Law Center on 


‘Homelessness and Poverty which states 


that approximately 3.5 million people, 
1.35 million of them children, are likely to 
experience homelessness in a given year. 


Whatever the numbers indicate, . 


Delores is right: you cannot hide home- 
lessness. She told us that her experience 
has at times stripped her of her integrity. 

“IT have been degraded and exposed to 
people with attitudes and comments that 
hurt. “You’re no good,’ they would say to 
me, and ‘Why don’t you get a job.’ I say 
to them, ‘Don’t speak to me that way — 
not until you have walked in my shoes.’” 

She goes on, “I am not begging. I have 
a product (Street Spirit). Someone with 
compassion and empathy would be glad to 
read it.” Delores told us that people who 
stop and talk with her means so much 
more to her than the gift of a dollar. 

TONY’S STORY 

“T always try to make people feel 
uplifted,” says Tony McNair, who has 
been living on the streets off and on for 10 
years. Over the last two years, he has 
slowly been going blind. His humor is 
alive and well as he tells his favorite joke 
about going to an AA meeting and sharing 
that he’s sober, but not clean, indicating 
his need for a shower. His favorite saying: 
“We are homeless but not helpless.” 


The topic turned to how the foster care ~ 


system turns individuals out at the age of 
18, often with nowhere to go and unpre- 
pared for work. Tony was a child in the 
foster care system. “I was the youngest of 
six; my mother had a bad alcohol prob- 
lem. Somebody called CPS and they took 
my brother, my sister and me away.” 
Tony says it was a religious foster 
home and it felt like he was in church 24 
hours a day. To this day, he will call his 
foster mom and she would ask him, 


“Anthony, when are you going to- 


church?” He said, “You learn some hard 
lessons in a foster home, ones that you 
can’t learn in a biological family.” 

When asked if the quality of education 
played a role in creating homelessness, 
laughs broke out around the table. 
“Nowadays it doesn’t make a difference,” 
Julia says. “We got Master’s and PhD’s 
on the streets.” The consensus was that 
lack of livable wage jobs, lack of afford- 
able housing, mental illness and drug and 
alcohol addictions are the major reasons. 

ENRIQUE’S STORY 

Victor shared his story of the day that 
alcohol got the best of him. “I used to work 
installing glass, and after being sober for 
one year and two months, | started drinking 
again and got very drunk. I was driving a 
car that wasn’t even mine and, at 85 miles 


Lydia Gans photo 


an hour, I crashed into a liquor store on 
University Avenue.” 

Victor was in a coma for eight weeks 
and he now has a plate in his head and is 
epileptic. “I think I am lucky,” he says. “I 
am legally blind but I am no longer home- 
less because of Shelter Plus Care and I am 
living in a very good place.” Shelter Plus 


Care is a housing subsidy program that | 


assists homeless individuals with mental 
illness, disability and/or substance abuse 


problems obtain affordable housing. 


EARNEST’S STORY 


Earnest is sincere, friendly and very 
open to telling it like it is. He agrees that 
lack of affordable housing creates home- 
lessness. “When the cost of living is higher 
than your paycheck, you have to have 
everybody in the household working to 
make ends meet, including the cat and the 
dog.” Earnest used to work for the meat 
companies. Now he is staying in a shelter 
and working odd jobs. He used to stay at 
the Oakland Army Base winter shelter. 

“There are a lot of empty houses at the 
Oakland Army Base that could be used for 
housing,’ Earnest notes. A good example is 
the Alameda Naval Air Station, home to 
Alameda Point Collaborative; 239 low- 
income housing units located on 34 acres; 
nearly 500 individuals live there, including 
more than 250 children. 

The search for affordable housing 
requires endless hours of Internet searches 
and phone calls. There are hundreds of 
subsidized housing complexes that are not 
connected to the Housing Authority. 
Finding out when and where to apply can 
turn into a frustrating experience for ser- 
vice providers as well as individuals. 

“What we need is a way for people who 
have housing to talk to the people who need 
it,” Earnest says. One suggestion is an 
Internet website where developers, land- 
lords, subsidized apartment complexes and 
housing authorities can submit openings. 

“It’s not only the high rents that are a 
barrier,” Tony says. “But when you have 
to pay first and last for a deposit and pay 
for a credit check, it’s impossible for us to 
get into affordable housing.” 

Earnest told us that mental illness is 
another serious factor in homelessness. “I 
see a lot of mentally ill people on the 
streets that really need help.” 

Earnest expressed his appreciation for 
the service providers. “I’ve been gone for 
a while, but I know that I always have this 


place to come back to. It helps people take — 


care of the basic necessities of life.” 

When asked what would happen if there 
were no service providers, Delores respond- 
ed, “There would be anarchy and a lot more 
violence. Hungry people will find ways to 
getf- it will’be total chaos.” 

Julia’s last words raised more ques- 
tions than answers. She simply said, 
“Homelessness is the second slavery.” 


| Brisbane oms HEART 
of San Mateo County 


Brisbane, California, has become the 

| most recent city to participate in a grow- 

ing countywide effort to increase hous- 

ing opportunities for people who live, 
work, and grow up on the Peninsula. 

In June, the Brisbane City Council 
voted to join 16 other cities and the 
County of San Mateo as members of the 
Housing Endowment and Regional Trust, 
the HEART of San Mateo County. 

| HEART finances the construction of new 
rental and ownership homes for residents 
and workers of San Mateo County. 

The Brisbane City Council received a 
presentation by San Mateo County 
Supervisor Richard Gordon, HEART 
Board Chair, on May 15. At that meet- 
ing, City Councilmembers expressed 
interest in the housing trust fund. They 
recognized that many vital community 
members, includins teachers, healthcare 
workers, and pub!:c safety personnel, 
find limited choice in San Mateo 
County’s housing market and are mov- 
ing farther and farther away. 

“HEART welcomes Brisbane as our 
newest member,” said Christopher 
Mohr, HEART executive director. “We 
appreciate the efforts of Mayor Cy 
Bologoff, the other members of the City 
Council, City Manager Clayton Holstine, 
and the rest of the city staff to support 
this critical effort.” . 

HEART’s mission is to raise funds 
from public and private sources to meet 
critical housing needs. Currently, 17 
cities plus San Mateo County are mem- 
bers. Of some 400 housing trust funds in 
the nation, HEART is unique in gaining 
participation from the County, the 
majority of its cities, and the private 
sector. HEART has committed a total of 
$4 million to three developments, com- 
prising 398 new affordable homes. 


GUIDE 
by John B. Moats 


Lovely are the ways of wisdom, 
my teacher, guardian and guide. 
Sharper than swords, 

the universe is lovely, I cry. 


Flowers children youth and old age 
flourish. Spring forth oh lovely. 
Beyond. comparison, beauty is felt 


in depths beyond measure. 


Blessed are thy ways, 
teacher, guardian and guide. 


For you I am here! Today I shall bow 
my head in wonder and amazement. 

I cry. I sing. I rejoice. 

Lovely are thy ways. 

John B. Moats was a freedom lover and 


poet who died as a homeless person, freez- 
ing to death in an abandoned school bus. 


UCB Destroys People’s 


Park Free Box 
by Claire J. Baker 


Ha! This Big Berkeley U 

is a kind of box, too — 
boxed in, — 

prolongated, elongated, 

expensive, defenseless 

in stupidity, but 

hardly “free!” 


Next, will the overpaid 

Regents vote to put locks 

on another restored-by-the-people 
freebie box? rie 
‘Leave no chance for 

donations of extra clothing? 


What can a Big U do 
with knee-jerk loathing? 
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by Holly Sklar 


embers of Congress like to 

talk about values. They sure 

don’t mean the Golden 

Rule: “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

While more and more hardworking 
Americans struggle to make ends meet, 
Congress showed what it really values — 
the rising value of congressional pay. 

The House refused to block the $3,300 
“cost of living adjustment” that will raise 
congressional pay on January [| to 
$168,500 — not counting great health 
benefits, pensions and perks. | 

Congressional pay raises between 1997 
and 2007 will add up to $34,900. That’s 


more than average workers make in a 


year. It would take more than three work- 
ers to make $34,900 at the minimum 
wage, which has been stuck at $5.15 an 
hour — just $10,712 a year — since 
September 1, 1997. : 
Full-time workers at minimum wage 


_ make less than $900 a month to pay for’ 


rent, food, healthcare, gas and everything 
else. No wonder the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors Hunger and Homelessness Survey 
found that 40 percent of adults requesting 


emergency food assistance were employed, © 


as were 15 percent of homeless people. 
Childcare workers and security guards 
struggle to care for their own children. 
EMTs and health care aides can’t afford 
to take sick days. Yet Congress has given 
itself raise after raise, while giving none 


to minimum-wage workers. 
As Adam Smith himself wrote in The 
Wealth of Nations, “tt is but equity... that 


those who feed, clothe, and lodge the 


_ whole body of the peopie. should have 


such a share of the produce of their own 
labor as to be themselves tolerably well 
fed, clothed, and lodged.” 


Congress Raises Own Pay, 
Denies Raises to Workers 


Childcare workers and security guards struggle to 
care for their own children. EMTs and health care 
aides can’t afford to take sick days. Yet Congress 

has given itself raise after raise, while giving none 
to minimum-wage workers. 


Today’s minimum-wage workers have 
less buying power than minimum-wage 
workers did back in 1950 when Harry 
Truman was president. The 1950 mini- 
mum wage is $6.30 in 2006 dollars, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Inflation Calculator. It would 
take $9.31 today to match the value of the 
minimum wage of 1968. It takes nearly 


-two minimum-wage workers to make 


what one worker made four decades ago. 


The minimum wage has become a 
poverty wage instead of an anti-poverty 
wage. This has ripple effects far beyond 
minimum-wage workers and their families. 

The minimum wage sets the wage 


floor. When the minimum wage sinks, it 


drags down wages for workers up the pay 
scale as well. Between 1968 and 2005, 


_worker productivity rose 111 percent, but 


the average hourly wage fell 5 percent, 
adjusting for inflation, and the minimum 
wage fell 43 percent. 

The inflation-adjusted earnings of col- 


lege-educated workers have fallen since “~~ : 
“Meritocracy” by Art Hazelwood. Congress awards itself pay raises and fills its 
own coffers, enriching itself at the expense of workers. 


2000. Poverty rates are higher now than in 
the 1970s and we have an increasingly 


_ low-wage workforce instead of a growing 


middle class. 

Contrary to myth, raising the minimum 
wage helps business and boosts the econ- 
omy. We had high economic growth, low 
inflation, low unemployment and declin- 
ing poverty rates after the last minimum 
wage hikes in 1996 and 1997. States that 
have raised their minimum wages above 
the increasingly inadequate $5.15 federal 
level have had better employment trends 
than the other states, including for retail 
businesses and small businesses. 

Higher wages increase consumer pur- 
chasing power, reduce costly employee 
turnover, and improve productivity and 
the quality of products and services. 


For example, In-N-Out Burger, home of 
the nation’s first drive-through hamburger 
stand, ranks first nationwide among fast 
food chains in overall excellence, food fla- 
vor, quality and customer service. Their 
entry-level wage of $9 is nearly $4 above 
the federal minimum wage. 

Small business owner Malcolm Davis 
wrote in a letter to the editor, “My lowest- 
paid employee makes $8 per hour... If I 
can find a way to be fair with my empioy- 
ees in rural Eastern North Carolina, why 


can t our government?” 


A recent survey by the National 
Consumers League and Fleishman-Hillard 
Communications found that 76 percent of 


U.S. consumers believe “how well a com- 
pany treats/pays employees influences 
what they buy.” Consumers said “com- 
mitment to employees” is the strongest 
proof of corporate responsibility and it is 
important for companies to ensure that 
workers “are paid a living wage.” 

A job should keep you out of poyerty, 
not keep you in it. It's time for Congress 
to stop their luxury raises, and raise the 
minimum wage to a living wage. 

Holly Sklar is co-author of A Just Minimum 


Wage: Good for Workers, Business and. Our 
Future (www.letjusticeroll.org) and Raise the 


_ Floor: Wages and Policies That Work for All 


Of Us. She can be reached at hsklar@aol.com. 
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If Congress Deserves A Raise, Why Don’t Workers? 


> 


by Janis D. Shields, American 
Friends Service Committee 


PHILADELPHIA — Following 


Congress’s eighth pay raise since 1997 and 
the defeat of minimum-wage legislation in 


‘the Senate on June 21, the American 


Friends Service Committee (AFSC), a 
Quaker organization and co-recipient of the 
1947 Nobel Peace Prize, urged the U-S. 
House of Representatives to raise the feder- 
al minimum wage. Since Congress last 
raised the minimum wage in 1997, its real 
value has eroded more than 20 percent. 


-AFSC also had called on House mem- | 


bers to reject an estate tax “compromise,” 
introduced by House Ways and Means 
Chairman Bill Thomas (R-CA), that 
exempted estates worth as much as $5 
million — $10 million for couples — 
from taxation indefinitely. 

Yet even as the Senate voted to reject a 
raise in the minimum wage on June 21, 
the Republican-controlled House voted on 
June 22 to slash taxes on inherited estates, 
a huge tax reduction for the rich. 

Joyce Miller, AFSC assistant general 
secretary for justice and human rights, said: 
“After years of favoring the nation’s 


_ wealthiest taxpayers, Congress can show it 


cares about ordinary people by voting to 
raise the minimum wage and reject a ‘com- 
promise’ that would starve social programs 
of needed money by gutting the estate tax.” 

The AFSC supported an amendment by 
Senator Edward Kennedy (D-MA) to the 
Department of Defense authorization bill, 
which would have raised the minimum 
wage to $7.25 an hour. On June 21, the 
Senate rejected that amendment by six 
votes, and also an amendment by Senator 
Michael Enzi (R-WY) that would have cou- 
pled a smaller minimum-wage increase 


‘with devastating anti-worker provisions. 


A person who works 52 weeks a year, 
40 hours a week, at the minimum wage of 
$5.15 an hour, earns just $10,700 — $6,000 
below the federal poverty level of $16,660 
for a family of three. Sixty-one percent of 
minimum wage workers are women. 

“The minimum wage is a moral issue,” 
Miller added. “By keeping the minimum 
wage a poverty wage, Congress is com- 


“pounding the race and gender discrimina- 


tion that disproportionately tracks women 

and people of color into low-wage jobs. 
“Some members of Congress have 

argued that raising the minimum wage 


would hurt low-wage workers by encour- 
aging employers to hire undocumented 
immigrants instead. Rather than pitting 
workers against each other, Congress 
should pass laws that make the minimum 
wage a fair wage and strengthen and 
enforce the right of all workers to orga- 
nize and form unions.” —_. 

AFSC is a founding member of the Let 
Justice Roll Living Wage Campaign 
(www.letjusticeroll.org), a network of 
more than 70 faith, labor and community 
groups working to raise federal and state 
minimum wages. The coalition played an 
important part in recent successful cam- 
paigns in Arkansas, Michigan and West 
Virginia, which raised the minimum 
wages in those states. 

“The base pay for a Congressperson is 
$168,500,” noted Rick Wilson, director of 
AFSC’s West Virginia Economic Justice 
Project, who played a leading role in the 
successful drive to raise the minimum 
wage in that state. “Contrast this to the 
experience of a single mother of two who 
earns $10,712 a year, working 40-hour 
weeks. without a break.” 

“The single mom would have to work 
15.7 years at 40 hours per week to earn 


what the Congressperson does. In fact, 
she’d have to work about 641 hours just to 
make as much as the congressional cost-of- 
living increase,” Wilson notes in his blog, 
at www.goatrope. blogspot.com. 

In addition to a minimum-wage 
increase, AFSC is campaigning for a 
“moral budget” based on fair tax policies 
and adequate funding for social programs. 
It recently co-published, with the National 
Council of Churches, A Just Minimum 
Wage: Good for Workers, Business and 
Our Future by Holly Sklar and the Rev. 
Dr. Paul Sherry. 

That report counters arguments against 
raising the minimum wage, and highlights 
the important role of a higher minimum 
wage in helping the U.S. move toward a 
“high-road economy.” The report is avail- 
able in pdf format at www.afsc.org/eco- 
nomic-justice/, or from. Dorothy 
Lazenbury-Gibbs, at (215) 241-7048. 


The American Friends Service Committee 
is a Quaker organization that includes people 
of various faiths who are committed to social 
justice, peace and humanitarian service. Its 
work is based on the belief in the worth of 
every person and faith in the power of love to 
overcome violence and injustice. 
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A Radical Challenge to the Prison System 


Beyond Prisons calls for an end to inhumane and torturous conditions in prison. It calls for the 
abolition of solitary confinement and the death penalty — and the penal system as it exists today. 


Davey D (left), hip hop activist and journalist, interviews Laura Magnani (right) about Beyond Prisons, a book calling for radical penal reform. 


n June 14, renowned hip hop 

journalist and activist Davey D 

conducted a lively interview 

about the U.S. prison system 
with Laura Magnani, director of criminal 
Justice programs for the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC). The interview 
was conducted in Oakland before a stand- 
ing-room-only audience of about 200 peo- 
ple who gathered to celebrate both AFSC’s 
Justice Program and a new book by Laura 
Magnani and Harmon L. Wray, Beyond 
Prisons: A New Interfaith Paradigm for 
Our Failed Prison System. 

Addressing the gathering, Alan Lessik, 
Regional Executive Director of the AFSC, 
asked, “What if you wrote a book that 
called into question the very existence of 
_ prisons, prisoners, guards, wardens and 
retribution? What if you wrote a book that 
talked about the roles of victims and their 
families in bringing about restoration and 
wholeness? What if you wrote a book that 
attempted to see the light in all members 
of our community at all times? What if 
you wrote a book that, 20 years from now, 
will be looked back upon as the turning 
point in how we think about justice in our 
society? If you had written this book, it 
would be called Beyond Prisons.” 

Pat Clark, executive director of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, an interna- 
tional peace and justice organization, told 
the assembly, “Beyond Prisons is a really 
fine piece of work. I believe that Beyond 
Prisons is going to stand the test of time. 
It’s an excellent document that really does 
explore and analyze the issues that con- 
front us in this inhumane system today.” 

Pat Clark noted that “the American 
Friends Service Committee has been con- 
troversial for a number of years, saying 
that life without the possibility of parole 
is not an alternative to the death penalty.” 
At a time when society has finally begun 
questioning the humanity of executions, 
the AFSC has challenged the humanity 
and wisdom of the prison system itself. 

Clark said, “The AFSC has been a 
leading light in really thinking through 
what a humane system would look like, 
and what a world without violence would 
look like. I think that Beyond Prisons 
really challenges us to think beyond the 
boxes that we have allowed ourselves to 
be placed in. The yay beginning of the 
book talks about a ‘new morality.’ And 
we need a new morality when we talk 
about criminal justice.” : 

Clark praised the .book’s emphasis on 


offering positive alternatives to the rapid- 
ly expanding prison system. “The thing 
that I’m most pleased about is that it’s not 
just a book that reviews the problems and 
the issues; but at the end of the book, it 
comes up with a 12-point plan — 12 con- 
crete things that can be done to make 
change. I want to thank you for putting 
out a document that’s revolutionary, that’s 
radical, that’s based on faith that we have 
the opportunity to do the right thing.” 
Laura Magnani has been working for 
the American Friends Service Committee 
since 1989, primarily on criminal Justice 
issues, and also as a supervisor for a num- 
ber of the AFSC’s criminal justice and 
economic justice programs in the region. 
She is a former lobbyist for the Friends 
Committee on Legislation in Sacramento 
in the 1970s, and was a co-founder of the 
Tenderloin Reflection and Education 
Center in San Francisco in the 1980s. 
Davey D is a hip hop historian, journal- 
ist, DJ and community activist. He has been 
involved with hip hop since 1977 when he 


started out in the Bronx as an emcee for 


TDK (Total Def Krew) and the Avengers. 
Later, Davey D came to California to attend 
UC Berkeley and began deejaying in the 
Bay Area, including at radio stations 
KALX, KPFA and KMEL. He has one of 
the most widely read hip hop websites — 
Davey D’s Hip Hop Corner at www.dav- 
eyd.org. The daily radio show he co-hosts, 
Hard Knock Radio, was voted Best Radio 
Show in the Bay Area. He writes for 
numerous publications and magazines and 
is a member of the Bay Area Black 
Journalist Association. 


Magnani’s first book for the AFSC was — 


entitled America’s First Penitentiary: A 
200 Year Old Failure, published in 1990. 
In the late 1700s, many religious people 


were concerned about the deplorable con- 


ditions in the Philadelphia jail, and they 
founded the Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons. 
Quakers made up half the membership of 
this penal reform group. 

Quakers and other Protestants are often 


credited with and blamed for the develop- 


ment of the modern penal system, and 
their influence was substantial. Many 
were well-meaning reformers who were 
trying to design a more humane response 
to crime and poverty~ But the end result 
was a cruel and torturous penitentiary sys- 
tem that destroys lives rather than rebuild- 
ing them. Davey D began his interview by 
referring, to that history. a 


Davey 'D: I think it’s very relevant for 
people in the hip hop generation to be up on 
the issues and politics around the prison- 
industrial complex, especially when you 
look at the situation that’s at hand. From 
my travels, and I’m around the country all 
the time, you can go to almost any commu- 
nity and ask people if they know somebody 
in jail and pretty much three-quarters of the 
room will raise their hands. And over the 
last few years, my travels have shown that, 


unfortunately, a lot of people have family 
members that are in jail, at younger and 


- younger ages. 


We also have a culture that seems to 
glorify prison — to the dismay of a lot of 
people who are asking, “Why are you 
highlighting this? Why are you making it 
seem so glamorous?” But obviously, it’s a 
cottage industry for a lot of folks in the 
entertainment world to highlight prison, 
whether it’s showing programs like 
“Cops” or going out and seeking out 
artists who will highlight the experiences 
behind jail.and make it seem like it’s no 
big deal. So I’m not surprised that we 
have so many people that are going into 
the prisons in record numbers, and I think 
it’s important that we’re involved with a 


conversation about this. 


Congratulations about the book, first of 
all, and congratulations for pissing off a 
whole lot of folks in power. There’s a lot 
of union members who work in correc- 
tional facilities, and private prison own- 
ers, and a few law-and-order type of 
politicians that aren’t going to be too 
thrilled; but we’re happy anyway because 
the book is a good tool. 

With that being said, one of the first 


. things I noticed in the book is that, in the 


very beginning, you acknowledge the role 
that the Quakers have played in the devel- 
opment of the penal system.-And you also 
acknowledge what you feel, and what 
your crew that wrote the book feels, was a 
mistake in how the Quakers tried to move 
things on the correct path. Can you start 
off by talking a little bit about that? 


Laura Magnani: Quakers were 
among the people who began the first 
penitentiary experiment which, at the 
time, was a reform that was supposed to 
be positive. It was replacing dungeon- 
style prisons and a lot of use of the death 
penalty and-corporal punishment with 
more humane facilities, trained staff, good 


food and medical care. It was supposed to 
be an improvement. But what happened, 


Photos by Dawn Marie Wadley 


"virtually immediately, was that prisons 


got so overcrowded that many of the 
reforms that they really intended to go on 
couldn’t happen because of the over- 
crowding. Immediately, you had situa- 
tions where people couldn’t work, weren’t 
getting proper medical attention, and the 
experiment started to unravel. However, 
nobody really examined that. People, 
including the Quakers, got very invested 
in their ideas, in what they thought was an 
improvement, and they kept trying to do it 
bigger and better. 

They didn’t pay attention to the fact, 
for instance, that 30 percent of the people 
in the first penitentiary were African 
Americans at a time in Philadelphia when 
the African American population was less 
than one percent. And 70 percent were 
immigrants. Those are the kinds of statis- 
tics that still persist today. We’re still 
talking about the same kind of structure, 
the same kind of outcomes, that the pris- 
ons are still used for. People weren’t eval- 
uating that. They were just saying, “Well, 
gee, we’re having some kinds of prob- 
lems, so let’s just make it bigger. Let’s | 
have more space, let’s hire more guards.” 
And that mentality of bigger and bigger 
and bigger is what’s haunting us now. 


Davey D: So what is the importance of 
actually acknowledging that this was the 
wrong direction? How do you think that 
will reverberate in people involved with 
this issue when they can see that a reli- 
gious organization like the Quakers can 
come back and say that we made a mis- 
take and we’re trying to correct it? Will 
that reverberate with Cae es else? 


Laura: Well, it would be nice to think 
so. At the time that we were involved in 
this prison reform, Quakers played a 
much bigger role in government in 
Pennsylvania than they do now. So now, 
the organization that started it, the Prison 
Society in Philadelphia, still exists, but 
they’re a marginalized organization now. 
They’re no longer “the fathers.” In those 
days, the fathers of the organization had 
visiting rights and access to prisons. Well, 
those folks don’t have access to prisons 
now; even the press doesn’t have access 


to prisons. So now we’re speaking from 


the margins; we’re not speaking from that 
position from power. 


Davey D: You know, the other thing 
that I thought was really enlightening. was 


- See A Radical Challenge page / 0. 
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Penal Servitude 


Prison Labor Is a Form of Slavery — ee 


An excerpt from Beyond Prisons 
by Laura Magnani & Harmon Wray 


“If we look at the chain gangs, jails, 
and other penal institutions in the country 
and the state, we arrive at one of two con- 
clusions. Either education.and wealth are 
two of the strongest fortifications against 
the commission of crime, or there is a dif- 
ferent measure of justice for the rich and 
the poor, white and black, the educated 
and the unlettered.” . 

— Raleigh (North Carolina) News and 
Observer, December 27, 1930 


m risons have always reflected the 
relationship between wealth and 
power in a country. In the United 
States today, prisons still clearly 

reflect the racism and greed that have 
shaped the national identity. 

The use of prisoner labor for corporate 
-or-public-sector profit results in prison 
labor conditions similar to those reported 
to exist in China. The United States gov- 
ernment has regularly and properly con- 
demned the Chinese government’s prac- 
tices. Prison labor programs, and the pri- 
vatization of prison systems and pro- 
grams, encourage prison authorities and 
the state to maximize the number of peo- 
ple in prison rather than focus on public 
safety. They further shift prison policies 
away from constructive programs that 
actually prepare a prisoner psychological- 
ly and practically for his or her return to 
the community. we 

The forced labor of prisoners has been 
a crucial factor in the development of 
prison policy and in the stabilization of 
the American economy from the very 
beginning of the U.S. prison system. From 
the start of the penitentiary movement, the 
idea that decreasing idleness through pro- 
ductive labor and quiet reflection upon 
one’s crime in the privacy of one’s cell 
was the best way to reform the prisoner, 
and the practice of leasing prison laborers 
to private bidders, became the legal and 
cultural platform upon which the U.S. 
prison industry was built. 

The United States has frequently relied 
upon a secondary labor force that is in 
bondage. Forced labor has always existed 
alongside of, and been recruited from the 
ranks of, free labor. In times of economic 
crisis (most notably the Reconstruction 
period after the Civil War; the period 
directly following the collapse of the stock 
‘market in 1929; and the current period, as 
we see great underemployment of mini- 
mum-wage and low-skilled workers), the 
prison population has swelled and prisoners 
‘have been put to work. These upsurges in 
the prison population historically have not 
been followed by a proportional abatement 
in the number of those imprisoned when the 
economic crisis has subsided. 

Before the abolition of slavery, there 
were few prisons and penitentiaries in the 
United States. All large penitentiaries 
were in northern states. Southern states 
had smaller prisons, populated almost 
entirely by white people, since slave own- 
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ers conducted their own punishment of 
their slaves. The rapid expansion of state 
prison systems in the late 19th century 
had the effect of maintaining the power, 
racial, and economic relationships that 
existed under slavery. 

When slavery was abolished, the Slave 
Codes, which had regulated the behavior 
of slaves and all those of African descent, 
were rewritten as the Black Codes. The 
Black Codes had been used in northern 
states as early as 1790 to criminalize pre- 


viously legal activities for African. 


Americans and to regulate the activities of 
free people of African descent. Black men 
were arrested for ““vagrancy” or “breaking 
curfew.” In the South, after the Civil War, 
former slaves were sentenced to prison 
and then leased out by the prison to work 
for local plantation owners. 

In the southern states, with the. protec- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment, the con- 
vict lease system expanded beyond the old 
slave plantations to include coal mining, 
railroad building, and other businesses ris- 
ing in the “New South.” In the 1880s, a 
fledgling labor movement took on the for- 
mer slave states’ exploitation of black and 
poor white prisoner labor and its effects of 
disemploying free labor and driving free- 
world wages down. After decades of politi- 
cal, sometimes violent, struggle, the convict 
lease system died out in most of the South 
by the early 20th century. 

Just as sharecropping and tenant farm- 
ing replaced slave labor, the convict lease 
system was replaced by a combination of 
chain gangs of prisoners (often under 
county jurisdictions), working on roads 
and other public works, and state prison 
industries run by the governments. Since 
organized labor had successfully pushed 
through laws prohibiting states from mar- 
keting prison-made merchandise on the 
open market, many prisoners were put to 
work manufacturing products to be used 


only in and by state government — for» 


example, office furniture, license plates, 
road signs, and work clothes and uniforms 


“for prisoners and state workers. Others 


were employed in various farming, main- 
tenance, food service, and laundry service 
work for the prisons themselves. 

In 1979, the U.S. government repealed 
the interstate transport law that had forbid- 
den interstate transport of prisoner-made 
goods. The Department of Justice imple- 
mented a national work program through- 
out the federal prison system. There, pris- 
oners theoretically work for minimum 
wage, of which 80 percent is withheld for 
room, board, survivor compensation, med- 
ical fees, and educational costs. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, the economy 
saw increased mobility of U.S. corporations 
and the growth of transnational corpora- 
tions. Seeking greater profit, manufacturers 
continued their century-long pattern of first 
going to the southern states, where labor 
was unorganized. Later, many plants and 
jobs were moved to poorer nations, as com- 
panies continued to seek to maximize prof- 
its at the expense of labor. 

The flight of factories from manufac- 
turing centers has left entire cities eco- 
nomically unstable. The ensuing poverty 
and economic vulnerability has resulted in 
dramatic increases in criminal activity, 
usually drug crimes and crimes against 
property, in urban communities. Some 
jobs are now returning to the United 
States — but to the prisons, which con- 
tract with private industry, instead of to 
the urban centers. Industrial programs in 
prisons subsidize private industry by pro- 
viding free factory space, subsidies for the 
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tooling of the factory, security, electricity, 
and guaranteed cheap labor. 

Thirty states now allow some type of 
legalized contracting of prison labor to pri- 
vate firms. Thus, prison labor has become 
an alternative to moving offshore for many 
corporations. Workers unemployed because 
of job flight — and their children — are 
now working these jobs in prison. Upon 
release, they will go home to the same poor 


-and jobless communities, and they will be 


as vulnerable to crime as they were before 
they went to prison. 


INVOLUNTARY PENAL SERVITUDE 


“What we have is a billion-dollar manu- 
facturing industry that legally utilizes slave 
labor, has little overhead, is unregulated by 
state and federal workplace safety or labor 
laws, provides no health insurance or bene- 
fits and no sick pay for its employees, 
includes hazardous materials in the con- 
struction of its products, forces customers 
to buy its products under penalty of law, 
and prohibits its workers from organizing.” 

— Karyl Kicenski, “The Corporate 


Prison: The Production of Crime and the 


Sale of Discipline,” 2002 


Today, all forms of convict labor have 
returned in one form or another. 
Minimum-wage laws usually do not cover 
prisoners. They do not receive workers’ 
compensation if they are injured while 
working. Prison laborers are not protected 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act, nor the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. 

Prison laborers are not permitted to 
meet among themselves to try to improve 
their working conditions. Average mini- 
mum wages for state prison labor in this 
country are $0.93 a day for nonindustry 


_ work; average maximum wages are $4.73 


a day. The wages are much lower than 
public- or private-sector minimum wages 
because the vast majority of prisoners 
work in institutional prison jobs, not in 
jobs with private industry. 
Private-industry state prison jobs pay 
anywhere from $0.23 to $7.00 an hour, 
but the “take-home” portion of prison pay 
is only about 20. percent of that amount. 
This is equivalent to the cost of 
maquiladora labor in the factories across 
the border in Mexico, which pay extreme- 
ly low wages and have notoriously poor 
working conditions. Due to severe restric- 
tions on the rights of prison labor, it is not 
surprising that some industries are turning 
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to the use of prison labor as an alternative 
to moving offshore. 

Politicians and policymakers like to 
promote prison labor programs as job 
training, but products fabricated by pris- 
oners are products not being produced by 
free workers. Thus, labor skills mastered 
in prison do not necessarily translate into 
jobs upon release. Private industries, for 
their part, use prison laborers to drive 
wages and benefits down and to wield 
power over their external work force. 

While prison officials use prison labor as 
a management tool, prisoners use it as their 
only legal way to earn any revenue. 
Statistics on the hiring of former prisoners 
do not exist, but very few former prisoners 
report being hired as a result of their prison 
work experience. In principle, a fair and 
voluntary work program, paying meaning- 
ful wages for meaningful work, with rea- 
sonable opportunities to unionize, gain pro- 
motions and raises, and learn job skills mar- 
ketable on the outside upon release, would 
serve both prisoners and society. 

But under the present penal regime, 
prison-industry programs are about 
exploiting vulnerable people’s labor for 
wealthy executives’ and shareholders’ 
profit, not about job training. 


SLAVERY AND THE 13TH AMENDMENT 


_ The Thirteenth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution reads: “Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction.” _ 

We oppose slavery of all kinds — 
including the use of prisoner labor for 
profit — while supporting the creation of 
substantial job-training programs. The 
AFSC National Board calls for revision of 
this amendment so this exception clause is 
deleted and the Thirteenth Amendment 
prohibits all slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude within the United States. 

Work may be seen by some as a legiti- 
mate sanction — a way for people to 


“give back” if they have caused harm. 


However, permitting slavery as an excep- 
tion to the Thirteenth Amendment makes 
the prison system the direct heir to the 
chattel system. The fact that the United 
States incarcerates people of color at an 
alarmingly higher rate than whites makes 
this heritage all too clear. 
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the way you framed this whole concept of 
fear and how the whole penal system is 
based around that. Could you elaborate on 
that for people who haven’t read the book? 


Laura: I think we can see it writ large 
today in our foreign policy, in the way we 
demonize categories of people and do 
anything in the name of that demoniza- 
tion. So we demonize “the other” — peo- 
ple who folks perceive as different from 
themselves because of the color of their 
skin, because of the country that they 
came from, or because they don’t speak 
the language — and then play on that fear 
and say, “Well, we’ve got to push these 


people aside. We’ve got to protect our-. 


selves from these people, these people are. 
- different from us.” It just opens up all this 
permission to do just about anything. 
And, of course, we’re seeing that with 
Iraq. We’re seeing that with every piece 
of foreign policy now, with detaining 
folks and ‘not even charging them, giving 
them no rights whatsoever, almost 100 


percent because of the country they come 


from and the color of their skin. 


Davey D: It seems like that condition- 
ing has been around for so long and has 
been passed from generation to genera- 
tion. Do we need to work on a different 
type of conditioning with the public at 
large? The public has become so used to 
reacting in a fearful way — you know, 
lock up the doors, throw away the keys, 
keep them out of my neighborhood, that 
type of attitude. Before we even get to the 
12 solutions, the 12 wonderful points in 
the book, do we have to have some sort of 
psychological counterattack to the general 
public that has embraced fear? 


Laura: I think that’s where we are try- 
ing to talk about it in terms of a new para- 
digm. We really have to think about these 
issues in a totally different way. Starting 
with the question: “What kind of world do 
you want to live in?” Let’s just ask our- 
selves what kind of world we want to live 
in. Because it’s not the kind, I think, that 
we're living in now. We invest in things 
like prisons — and no longer invest in edu- 
cation, no longer have a mental health sys- 
tem, no longer have after-school programs 
for kids. Those are priorities that we set, 
and we can unset them. We can change 
those priorities. It’s not been that long that 


it’s been as lopsided as it’s become now. So 


we really have to talk very deeply about 
changing these attitudes. 


Davey. D: But when it comes time for 
voting and putting people in office, and in 
all our collective actions, it seems like 
we’re going the other way — consistently. 


Laura: It does seem like we’re going 
the other way. Even since the book came 
out, I feel like this issue has gotten broader 


_and broader for me. It’s not, just about the 


prison system; it’s about the earth. It’s 
about the way that we are willing to squan- 
der our natural resources, maybe in this 


_ generation that we’re now in. So we have 


to be looking at this thing from a bigger 
perspective. Economically, we have to be 
paying attention to who is winning and 
who is losing in the economic system — 
and who is totally excluded from it. 
Because*we can’t get to a new paradigm if 
we’re not seriously steeping ourselves in 
the economic issues, as well as the earth 
and the ecology issue. So it’s big and it’s 
comprehensive — and it’s possible! But 
it’s only possible if we’re willing to dream 
those dreams and work on this together. 


Davey-D: I thought the most com- 


. pelling chapter in the book was the whole 


break down of the privatization of prisons 
and the economic incentive that people 
now have to keep these prisons going. 
You talked about the fact that the private 
prison industry gets paid for the number 
of people that’s inside the prison, so it’s in 
their best interest to have a high recidi- 
vism rate, to keep people going in and 
out. And that might play into all sorts of 
things, including the thing that I men- 
tioned before, where we have this culture 
that seems to highlight prisons. So we 
have young kids going, “Yay, it’s not that 
bad to go!” — almost to the point like it’s 
a rite of passage. Could you talk a little bit 
about that and what sort of: dents can be 
made in that sort of flourishing industry? 


Laura: I don’t know how many people 
saw the movie, “Why We Fight.” It’s a doc- 
umentary about the history of the military- 
industrial complex, and how Dwight D. 
Eisenhower really tried to sound the alarm 
about it, and warned that if the profit 
motive and the corporations really see what 
they have to gain from this military-indus- 
trial complex, there’s going to be no stop- 
ping the military and the war machine: The 


In 1994, hiding behind the mask of 
public safety, California enacted the 
brutal Three Strikes law. Its sentenc- 
ing provisions, marketed to the public 
as a device for locking up the most vio- 
lent offenders, has in fact incarcerated 
mostly nonviolent offenders. Like the 
death penalty and unconstitutional 
drug laws, Three Strikes has impacted 
Black and Brown communities dispro- 
portionately. 

While claiming to diminish crime, 
Three Strikes commits a crime. 


exact same dynamic is taking place now 
with the prison system. For a while, we 
thought we were shifting from the military- 
industrial complex to the prison-industrial 


‘complex, but now we see that they’re both 


going on simultaneously. But the same 
thing drives both, which is profit. People 


are economically benefiting from this sys-~ 


tem the way it is. In California, we have 
this particularly egregious problem of the 
CCPOA, which is the California 
Correctional Peace Officers Association. 


Davey D: They’re not going to like the 
book. 


Laura: They’re not going to like the. 
book. It’s a guards union. We like unions, 
generally speaking, but this is a union that 
is very invested in the continuation and 
deepening and expansion of this system. 
They are the first or second-largest politi- 
cal contributor in the state. Think about it! 
The second-largest, or the first-largest 
political contributor in the state. You can’t 
be a politician in California without the 
support of the guards union, and that 
means supporting their agenda for this 
prison-industrial complex. - 


Davey D: | also found it interesting the 
way you talked about how a lot of the 
guards get stock options, so that’s an 
incentive to keep things going. And as the 
prison system pulls away the law books 
and other types of amenities that are 
designed to help people once they do get 
out, they take away all that to save 
money. So is there anything that we could 
do immediately about this big problem? 


Laura: There’s currently a bill in the 
legislature that a lot of liberal legislators 
have been jumping on the bandwagon of, 
which isto supposedly transfer 4500 
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It often steals from both judges and 
juries the inherent power of the people 
to decide whether, in a particular case, 
the punishment fits the crime. Jurors 
under Three Strikes can convict an 
individual of simple drug possession 
without knowing they are sending a 
person to prison for life. Three Strikes 
circumvents the legal process by 
removing the compassion and commu- 
nity input the founding fathers deter- 
mined to be so necessary for a genuine 
democracy. 


women from prisons to community-based 
programs. But if you look at the definition 
of those community-based programs, and 
find out who is running them, you realize 
that they’re just changing locations. A pro- 
vision has been added to the bill that says 
those programs shall be run by correctional 
people. So, we’re talking about “communi- 
ty-based programs” that are run by guards. 
And I gotta say, you’re still in prison. 
That’s not a release program, it’s not even 
really a step-down program. So it’s very 
entrenched, the way this plays out. 

And the prison movement is alive and 
well in California. You see that on Hard 
Knock radio every time I turn it on. You 
guys [referring to Davey D and other 


Hard Knock programmers] are breaking ab 


down and really talking about things that 


people don’t hear anywhere else. So the - 


first step for us is to tell the truth. The first 
step is to really get the word-out to people 


so that they can’t say they’re releasing 


4500 women when, in fact, we’re just 
transferring them to another location with 
the same guys holding the keys. 


Davey D: Right — semantics. 


Laura: Semantics! Same thing when 
the Prison Law Office won the lawsuit 
about Pelican Bay and about holding peo- 
ple in security housing units that 
shouldn’t be there — mentally ill people 
in security housing units in solitary con- 
finement. So they renamed the unit. They 
don’t call it a security housing unit now; 
they call it something else. They send a 
psychiatrist down there once or twice a 
week and they say those folks aren’t 
locked down. Well, it’s semantics. It’s 
Just changing the name. 


Davey D: Just out of curiosity, with all 
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the progress that we’ve supposedly made 
by 2006, how many organizations or peo- 
ple of color are involved in having owner- 
ship and being involved at high levels of 
the administrative aspects of both govern- 
ment-run and private prisons? Do we have 
black faces and brown faces that are run- 
ning these institutions, and have they been 
sensitive to community needs or have 
they just been more of the same? 


Laura: I don’t have any statistics on 
that, but we do have black people and 
brown people throughout the prison sys- 
tem, as we do in police forces. My experi- 


ence is that’there isa culture that goes - 


with these jobs, just as there is a culture 
that goes with police work; and you can 
come in there with a lot of knowledge 
about the community and different life 
experiences and it doesn’t take very long 
for the culture of incarceration to take 
hold of you. These are good jobs; these 
are high-paying jobs for people who don’t 
have to have gone to college, and the ben- 
efits are good. So it’s pretty complex what 
causes people to go into the work and 
what happens to them once they get there. 


Davey D: So if we’re getting co-opted, 
then it comes down to one of the main 
premises you raise up in your book — 
which is whether or not we try to reform or 
actually abolish the prison system. At least 
_ when I’ve been to prisons to visit, you do 
see black and brown guards, but some of 
the brutality seems to be worse than it’s 
ever been. You’re sitting there going, 
“Damn, we’ve been fighting to get folks in 
there — folks of color — but now they’re 
in the prisons and everything’s gotten 
worse.” So maybe we really do need to 
abolish this whole thing, as you advocate. 


Laura: Well, we think we do; we think 
we do [prolonged applause]. This is a sys- 
tem that is so seriously broken that it can’t 
be fixed. I would use the “E” word — 
which is “evil.” It really is the personifica- 
tion of evil in the way it has played out now 
for quite a few decades. So we don’t 
believe it can be reformed. We don’t 
believe it can be tinkered with or adjusted 
in cosmetic kinds of ways, but that we real- 
ly have to start over from scratch. And 
starting over from scratch means starting a 
lot of things over from scratch, including 

our economic system and the kinds of eco- 
nomic drivers that keep this system going. - 


Davey D: Right, and that’s the first step — 


you’re saying that we need to look at — 
penal abolition. Let me ask: Do we do it in 
stages or do we just do it outright, and if we 


do it in stages, how does that look? 


Laura: Well, if you can figure out how 
to do it outright, I’m down with that 


[laughter and applause]. 


Davey D: Well, here we are in Oakland 
with 60 murders. There’s a lot of folks who 
can’t hear about any sort of abolishing of 
prisons when they feel that they’ve been 
terrorized in their own neighborhoods. How 
do we communicate that to folks who are 


victims, as well as folks who are on the 


oppressive side of this system? 


Laura: The first question we have to 
ask is, “Is the current system working for 
you? Are you getting something from it?” 


_ Because people are trapped in that fear 


place, it’s really hard to step back and 
look at it. It’s true that there are 60 mur- 
ders in Oakland. It’s appalling and it has 
to stop. We would all agree with that. But 


_ is the system that we’re working with now 


doing anything to actually stop it? 


What we try and recommend in the - 


book is the understanding that we’re not 
going to have penal abolition overnight or 
even maybe in my lifetime, so we talk 


about some of the issues around incre- - 


mental change. What can we recommend 
that won’t actually prop up the existing 
system, or make it last longer, or give our- 
selves the illusion that we’re doing some- 
thing when we really aren’t? I think we 
learned that lesson the hard way with 
Struggle for Justice [an AFSC book on 
the prison system published in 1971]. 
Because in Struggle for Justice, we 
advocated an end to the indeterminate sen- 
tence system, and we played a role in end- 
ing indeterminacy in sentencing, which we 
still believe was bad. We still believe that 
giving people indeterminate sentences — 
which means, say, 15 years to life or some- 
thing like that, with the parole board decid- 
ing when you’re getting out — really 
wreaked havoc on people’s lives and was 
tremendously discriminatory. However, we 
were naive about the politics at the time, 
and as we were treading down this liberal 
path of abolishing indeterminacy, another 
whole group was treading down this other 
path of mandatory sentences. And you’ve 
all seen what’s happened with mandatory 
sentences. So we ended up with more and 
more mandatory sentences. 
~ So we have to be very wise about what 
kinds of recommendations we make, and 
who we’re in bed with in the process, so 
we can figure out exactly what to recom- 
mend. So we have some tests in the book 
about this. A number of principles must 
be followed if we’re going to advocate for 
incremental change, so the recommenda- 


Davey D (left) and Laura Magnani discuss the destructive effects of incarceration. 


tions won’t make some things worse on 
behalf of making something else better. 


Davey D: So if there were two or three 
things that you could advocate right now, 
and you could wave a magic wand here in 
California, what could we do now? 


Laura: We could start with abolishing 
the death penalty [prolonged applause]. 
We could then move on to solitary con- 


finement. The American Friends Service. 


Committee is in the process of launching 
a national campaign to end solitary con- 
finement [applause]. 


Davey D: Your book has a whole sec- 
tion on that, and eliminating solitary con- 
finement is also one of the 12 solutions the 
book advocates. But for people who 
haven’t read the book, could you talk about 
the use of solitary confinement — how it’s 
being deployed now in the prison system 
and what sort of damage it’s doing. 


Laura: You know, there’s always been 


solitary in various forms; there’s always 


been isolation. as a disciplinary action 
against prisoners, and certain people have 
been locked down for long periods of 
time. However, in the last two or so 
decades, we started building whole insti- 
tutions for the exclusive purpose of lock- 
ing people down 23 to 24 hours a day for 
years at a time. And these are called secu- 
rity housing units. Virtually every prison 
has them now, in some form or another. 
It’s not just the adjustment center, which 
has always been around, and which is 
used for disciplinary isolation for limited 
periods of time. These are places that peo- 
ple are doing years at a time. 


Davey D: You even said life for some. 


Laura: Some people are literally sen- 
tenced to life in these units. Well, you just 


‘heard about it with regards to some of the 


people who have been convicted around the 
terrorist rules. And they’re proud of the fact 
that they’re sending them to these kinds of 
facilities for life. But I had a reporter read to 
me the names of the people in this category, 
and it was a dozen or so people, and it was 
all the worst of the worst that you can think 
of; but I’m here to tell you that there are 
tens of thousands of people in these facili- 
ties who are not even remotely the worst of 
the worst. They use them for all kinds of 
manipulative reasons, especially related to 


"gang identification. And when I say “identi- 


fication,” I don’t mean anything that’s been 
verified at all, but just their idea of associa- 


tion — guilt by association is what it really - 


comes down to. 


Davey D: You also wrote that solitary 
confinement may cause insanity for many 
people who are isolated for long periods 
like that; so obviously that’s going to 
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eventually wreak havoc, not only for their 
family members, but for society, which 
will have to reap the havoc that they bring 
back because they’re no longer the same. 


Laura: There are people in the room 
with much more expertise on the mental 
effects of solitary confinement than I have. 
The Prison Law Office has litigated repeat- 
edly on this issue, thank goodness. But it 
doesn’t take a rocket scientist to figure out 
what that would do to your mind — that 
kind of isolation and sensory deprivation, 
where you don’t see natural light, where 
you don’t have human contact, and you 
don’t have anything to stimulate your aes- 
thetic sensibilities. What does that do to 
human beings and why would we want to 
do that to one another? 

We have a prison system instead of 
having a mental health system, instead of 
having drug treatment. We don’t have a 
healthcare system for everyone in this 
country, so people who are suffering from 
various kinds of addictions end up in the 
criminal justice system. We use the crimi- 


nal justice system for homelessness. All 


of these social issues could be handled in 
a completely different setting than 
through law enforcement; but because we 
aren’t funding mental health and health 
care and drug treatment or making it pos- 
sible for people to have.a house to live in, 
our society then pours people down this 
one funnel into criminalization. 


Davey D: One of the 12 solutions in 
your book is about working inside as long 
as necessary. Elaborate on how we do that. 


Laura: Well, I think it’s particularly 
relevant to the church and faith communi-. 
ties, because they’re the ones that really 
have been vigilant about going inside and 
being with prisoners, and just accompany- 
ing people who are doing this kind of 
time. For the last few years, I’ve been 
going out to the Dublin prison and doing a 
women’s group there about once a week 
with Cindy Preston-Pile, my co-facilita- 
tor. Our group is a healing and spirituality 
group for women in prison. 

For all the advocacy that we do on the 
outside, it’s really important to have those 
personal relationships so we really know 
what people are going through on a daily 
basis. It keeps us human, but it also says 
to the folks inside that we haven’t forgot-. 
ten you. So as long as this horrible system 
exists, we do need to be in relationship 
with the people inside, and the people 
coming out. It’s really a daunting situation 
because we’ve got over two million peo- 
ple incarcerated now. So I don’t want to 


-be naive about how much we-can reach 


people. From the mail we get, I know 
people are just dying from their isolation. . 
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by Meizhu Lui, United for a Fair 
Economy — 
orty years after Civil Rights leg- 


islation was passed prohibiting 
discrimination and providing 


affirmative opportunities for edu- — 


cation and jobs, the common wisdom is 
that the race question has been more than 
solved. If people of color are still doing 
less well than whites, well then, they must 
not be willing to work hard enough. It 
must be their own fault. 

It’s a fact that people of color are still 
not equal. An African American still 
makes only 59 cents to the white person’s 
dollar. But the level of inequality is even 
more shocking if we look at wealth. If you 
lined up all white families by the amount 
of assets they owned minus their debts, 
and then looked at the family in the mid- 
dle, that family in 2004 had a net worth of 
$140,700. The median African American 
family had only $20,600, or 15 cents to 
the white family’s dollar. Latinos have 
even less: The. median Latino family in 
2004 had only $18,600 in assets. 


ESCALATORS AND TREADMILLS 


Why is wealth important? The 
American dream is not one of subsistence, - 
making enough income to make ends 
meet. The dream is of economic security 
so you have enough of a cushion to live 
through medical emergencies or lay-offs, 
enough to retire some day, enough to pass 
along a little head start to your children. 
As we look at racial economic inequality, 
wealth is what matters the most. __ 

We can’t understand the current eco- 
nomic gaps without looking back into the 
past, because wealth accumulates over 
generations. While income is like a snap- 
shot, wealth is like a movie. What we find 
is that government policies created an 
escalator of asset boosts for white fami- 
lies, while keeping people of color on a 
subsistence treadmill. Different methods 
and rationales were used for the subordi- 
nation of people of color, but in every 
case, the underlying assumption has been 
of European superiority. 


NATIVE AMERICANS: IN THE U.S. 
GOVERNMENT’S *TRUST’ 


Indian tribal peoples consider land as 
collective wealth. It is the source of all 
life, to be treasured, stewarded, and used 
to perpetuate all forms of life for the next 
seven generations. Unfortunately, that 
concept of common use and stewardship 
would clash mightily with the European 
capitalist idea that parcels of land should 
be owned by individuals and used to gen- 
erate private, short-term profit. 

As European immigration increased in 
the United States after the American 
Revolution, the settlers increasingly cov- 
eted Indian land. In 1830, the Indian 
Removal Act was signed, and it became 
official policy to force tribal people fur- 
ther and further west, finally relegating 
them to areas “reserved” for them — usu- 
ally the most barren tracts. 

The Indians’ last large territory, the 
Great Plains, became a government gift to 
whites. After financing the Indian wars, 
the government in the Homestead Act of 
1862 gave away millions of acres to 
homesteaders who received 160 acres of 
land for nothing. 

General William Tecumseh Sherman, 
wrote: “The more [Indians] we can kill 
this year, the less will have to be killed 
the next year, for the more I see of these 
Indians, the more convinced I am that 


they all have to be Killed or be maintained _ 


as a species of paupers.” 

The legal relationship of the U. Ss. gov- 
ernment to the tribes became defined as 
one of “trust responsibility” for the Native 
nations, similar to the relationship of a 


At a workshop held on June 21 at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland, Meizhu Lui ( left), demonstrates racial disparities 
in wealth. Out of 10 available chairs, a rich man got 7 chairs, and 9 people had to crowd into the 3 remaining. 
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Indian tribal peoples consider land as collective wealth — to be treasured and used to perpetu- 
ate all forms of life for seven generations. That concept clashed mightily with the European 
capitalist idea that land should be owned by individuals and used to generate private profit. 
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African Americans had no rights even over their own bodies, and worked without receiving 
any wages. Enslaved people and their labor became the basis for the creation of the wealth of 
plantation owners, people who owned slave ships, and UTES that insured them. 
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Mexico lost the war and was forced to. accept the Treaty of Cuadahipe Hidalgo, which gave the 
United States half of Mexico’s land. While individual Mexican landowners were at first assured 
that they would maintain ownership, the United States did not keep that promise. 
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In 1942, the Roosevelt administration forced Japanese Americans, foreign bor and citizen 
alike, to relocate to internment camps as potential traitors. They had a week to dispose of their 
assets. Most had to sell their homes and businesses to whites at fire sale prices. 


legal guardian to a child. In exchange for 
land, the government was to provide for 
the needs of the Native peoples, and to 


manage the reservation land in the best’ 


interests of the tribes. iis 

The “trust” responsibilities were con- 
stantly broken; in fact, the way the wealth 
of the Indians was managed did indeed pro- 
vide for them only to the level of a species 
of paupers. This theft at gunpoint of Native 
land and natural resource wealth played a 
foundational role in the creation of the U.S. 
economy. Not even counting the theft of 
land, it is estimated that through that mis- 
management alone, the tribes were bilked 
out of 28 billion dollars. 


AFRICAN AMERICANS: OWNED IN A 
WHITE OWNERSHIP SOCIETY 


African Americans were involuntary 
immigrants, and arrived as assets stacked in 
the holds of ships, to be tallied in the finan- 
cial records of their new owners. They 
could be bought and sold. Women created 
more wealth for their owners in the form of 
children. They had no rights even over their 
own bodies, and they worked without 
receiving any wages. Enslaved people and 
their labor became the basis for the creation 
of the wealth of plantation owners, people 
who owned and operated slave ships, and 
companies that insured them. 

At the end of the Civil War, there was 
an opportunity to give blacks a running 


start at financial independence. In the first 
few years, the Union army actually began 
to distribute land to newly freed slaves — 
“40 acres and a mule.” 

But after only seven years, in a politi- 
cal sell-out to Southern politicians, the 
overwhelming majority of land was 
returned to its former Confederate own- 
ers. Unable to gain a foothold as self- 
employed farmers, African Americans were 
forced to accept sharecropping arrange- 
ments. While sharecroppers kept some part 
of the fruits of their labor as in-kind 
income, the system kept them perpetually 
in debt and unable to accumulate any 
assets. : 

In every period after that, blacks were 
left out of government-sponsored programs 
that gave economic boosts to whites. After 


the Depression, African Americans were | 


excluded from the new economic security 
programs under the New Deal. For exam- 
ple, Social Security guaranteed wages for 
retired workers. However, domestic work 
and agricultural work — the two main 
occupations of blacks — were left out of 
the program. 

Following World War II, the GI Bill of 
Rights was a major investment of tax dol- 
lars to build a middle class. GIs received 
low-interest home mortgages and free col- 
lege educations, two keys to family 
wealth-building. But black GIs were 


turned away from the vast majority of col- 
leges and banks that, at that time, refused 
to do business with African Americans. 

The U.S. government failed to insure - 
that all of the men who sacrificed equally 
in World War II also received equal 
war benefits. 

Freedom without a boost from the gov- 
ernment, and without government protec- 
tion, made it extremely difficult for 
African Americans to make their own 
hard work pay. It is estimated that if 
wages had been paid instead of keeping 


them in slavery, there would be $1.4 tril- 


lion dollars circulating i in the black com- 
munities today. 


LATINOS: IN THE U.S. BACK YARD 


Concerns over the place of the U.S. in 
the global economy have determined the 
fate of Latinos outside and inside U.S. bor- 
ders since the beginning of U.S. history. At 
the time of the American Revolution, Spain 
was the largest colonial landowner on the 
American continent. Mexico won its inde- 
pendence from Spain in 1821. 

Three years later, the Monroe Doctrine 
promised the newly independent nations 
of Latin America “protection” from inter- 
ference by European powers. In reality, 
this doctrine allowed the United States to 
intervene in the affairs of the entire hemi- 
sphere to protect its own economic inter- 
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“No Human Rone Is Illegal.” A poem by Emma las inscribed at the base of the Statue of Liberty proclaims: “Give me your poor, your tired, your huddled masses 
yearns to breathe free.” The poem also calls He Statue of ‘Liberty “the Mother of exiles.” Reactionary attempts to criminalize immigrants deface this inscription. 


by Betsy Leondar-Wright. 


t’s happening again. The recent vote in 

Congress to inde undocument- 

ed immigrants was: just the latest in a 
centuries-long series of government 
actions that have blocked people of color 
from. gaining economic security. 

Employers are getting away. with mur- 
der by underpaying and overworking peo- 
ple too vulnerable to complain. Our elect- 
ed officials are not just letting them get 
away with it — they’re actually aiding 
and abetting them. 

Why does the typical family of color 
have 18 cents for every dollar that white 
families have? Literally hundreds of gov- 
ernment actions have affected the amount 
of money that families have today — 
most of them not widely known. 

Everyone knows that the U.S. govern- 
ment took land from Native Americans 
and gave it to white settlers. And it’s 
widely known that some states let white 
slaveowners profit from slave labor. : 

But most people don’t know that land 
ownership was restricted to citizens and 
citizenship was limited to whites in many 
areas throughout the 1800s. The last racial 
barriers to naturalized citizenship were lift- 
ed in 1952. Almost no one realizes that one 
in four white Americans have an ancestor 


who was given Indian or Mexican land 


under the Homestead Act. 


Most people don’t know that the New 
Deal excluded many people of color from 
Social Security because, until the 1950s, 
those laws excluded domestic and agricul- 


_ tural workers, the occupations.of most 


workers of color. The parents and grand- 
parents of some African Americans and 
Latinos in the labor market today missed 
out on Social Security benefits. As a 
result, many-in the younger generations 
are supporting their elders instead of sav- 


because assets tend to be passed down 
within families. 

In The Hidden Cost. of Being African 
American, Thomas Shapiro compared the 
finances of pairs of white and black fami- 
lies with the same income. He found that’ 
while they all attributed their assets to their 
own hard work and savings, in fact the 
white families were far more likely to have 
gotten money from their families, whether 
in the form of inheritance, a down pay- 


Employers are getting away with murder by underpaying 

and overworking people too vulnerable to complain. Our 

elected officials are not just letting them get away with it 
— they’re actually aiding and abetting them. 


ing for their own retirement. 

And few realize that almost all veterans 
of color were unable to.access the GI Bill’s 
educational and mortgage benefits, which 
boosted five million white veterans into the 
middle class after WWII. Not only did dis- 


crimination by realtors and colleges make 


the benefits difficult for vets of color to 
use, but VA and FHA lending rules actual- 
ly blocked mortgages in mixed-race and 
urban neighborhoods. ; 

The racial income gap has narrowed, 
thanks to affirmative action and the ener- 
getic striving of people of color. But the 
racial wealth gap still looms-large, 


ment, or college tuition. Even low-income 
white people are more likely to have some 
modest family safety net, such as a home- 
owning relative with a guest room, than 
many people of color. 

Outright discrimination is illegal now, 
but racial bias in government policies 
continues. Since welfare reform went into 


effect in 1997, childcare and transporta-’ 


tion assistance have been much more like- 
ly to go to white welfare leavers; unpaid 
“workfare” has been far more common for 
welfare leavers of color. 


The Bush tax cuts have been much more- 


generous for people with substantial 


Criminalizing Immigrants Widens Racial Wealth Gap 


income from investments Gisraponionite. 


~ ly white) than to working people; and IRS 


audits have tended to befall low-wage 


workers taking the Earned Income Tax 
- Credit (disproportionately people of color). 


The up escalator that whites have 
climbed towards prosperity has been a 
down escalator for African Americans, 
Native Americans, Latinos and some 
Asian Americans. However, many white 
Americans lose out from this two-tier 
economy as well, since racial divide-and- 


conquer techniques explain the lower 


wages and weaker safety net here than in 
most industrialized countries. 

The lowest wage in the economy is the 
floor that all of us stand on. That’s why, in 
today’s immigration debate, not just human 
compassion but also enlightened self-inter- 
est should lead native-born working people 
to support legalization and labor rights for 
undocumented immigrants. 

The positive lesson from this coun- 
try’s.grim history is that when the govern- 
ment decides to invest in building a mid- 
dle class, it works. What worked for some 
white men for our country’s first 200 
years could work for people of every race 
and nationality now. | 


Betsy Leondar-Wright, communications 
director at United for a Fair Economy, co- 
authored UFE’s new book, The Color of 
Wealth: The Story Behind the US Racial 
Wealth Divide (New Press, 2006). 
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ests. In 1848, the United States went to 


war against Mexico to gain more territory 
and continue fulfilling its “manifest des- 
tiny” — its God-given right — to expand 
“from sea to shining sea.” 

Mexico lost the war and was forced to 
accept the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 


which gave the United States half of 


Mexico’s land. While individual Mexican 
landowners were at first assured that they 
would maintain ownership, the United 


_States did not keep that promise. Unlike 


Mexican practices, racial categories were 
used to determine who could obtain land, 
and land wealth passed to Anglo hands. _ 

In the 20th century, government policy 


continued to reinforce a wealth gap 


between Mexicans and whites. During 


World War II, when U.S. farms needed 


more agricultural workers, the federal 
government established the Bracero_pro- 


_ gram,.under which, Mexican workers were 


brought into the United States to work for 
sub-minimum wages and few benefits, 
then kicked out when their labor was no 
longer needed. 

Trade and immigration policies are still 
being used to maintain U.S. control over the 


natural and human resources in its “back 
yard,” and at the same time to deny those it 
is “protecting” from enjoying the benefits 
to be found in papa’s “front yard.” 


ASIAN AMERICANS: PERPETUAL 
FOREIGNERS 


Asians, unlike the other groups, came to 
the United States mostly as voluntary immi- 
grants like Europeans, trying to better their 
economic status. But Asians have never 
been seen as material out of which “real” 
Americans can be made, because they do 
not meet thé standard of “whiteness.” 

The Naturalization Act of 1790 limited 
eligibility for citizenship to “whites.” 
Asians did not know if they were white or 
not — but they wanted to be! The rights 
and benefits of citizenship were obvious. 
But one by one, the Chinese, Japanese, and 
people from India filed federal suits to be 
counted as white, but lost at the Supreme 
Court. Without citizenship, a series of laws 
limited the right of Asians to create wealth. 
Chinese immigrants were drawn into the 
Gold Rush. The Foreign Miners Tax, how- 
ever, was designed to push them out of the 
mining industry, and there was no protec- 
tion from theft of their land claims. The tax 
provided 25 percent of California’s annual 
state budget in the 1860s. | 

The Chinese Exclusion Acts passed in 


1882 denied new Chinese immigration and 
made the Chinese the first nationality to be 
denied the right to join this immigrant 
nation; Europeans continued to pour in. 

Japanese workers were recruited to fill 
agricultural jobs, and many were able to 
strike out on their own. But the Alien 
Land Act prohibited non-citizens. from 
owning land, or from forming corpora- 
tions. Japanese Americans found other 
ways to create wealth, including the cut 
flower business. In 1941, they had no 
million of business wealth. 

World War II would change all that. In 
1942, the Roosevelt administration forced 
Japanese Americans, foreign-born and cit- 
izen alike, to relocate to internment camps 
as potential traitors. They had a week to 
dispose of their assets. Most had to sell 
their homes and businesses-to whites at 
fire sale prices. In 1988, a successful suit 
for reparations gave the survivors of the 
camps $20,000 each, a mere fraction of 
the wealth that was lost. 

Today, Asians are the group that as a 


whole has moved closest to economic par- - 


ity with whites. However, as Wen Ho 
Lee, the Chinese-American nuclear scien- 


“tist who. was falsely accused of espionage 


in 2002, found out, Asians are still 


defined by race. and branded as perpetual — 
» foreigners, not “real”: Americans. :: 


The story of wealth creation in the 


United States shows that the government 


created an escalator for white families. The 
added ingredient to hard work that speeds 
economic mobility is government assis- 
tance; in every period of history, land give- 
aways and publicly funded subsidies have 
assisted white families in getting ahead. 
Each racialized group has been kept on 
a treadmill, as the government has barred 
them from programs open to whites, and 
made laws that prevented their efforts to 
use their hard work to build wealth for 
themselves and their descendants. If hard 
work alone accounted for economic suc- 
cess, the descendants of enslaved people 
would be the wealthiest Americans today. 
The good news is that, as a-nation, we 


_know how to lift people into the middle 


class. When we use our government to 
invest in its people at the base, as we did 
during the New Deal or after World War © 
II, our economy grows. Now, it is time for 
all of us to work on new asset building 
policies, to close the racial gap, and to 
bring the American dream into reach for 
all whose ancestors have contributed to 
creating the nation’s wealth. 


Meizhu Lui, executive director at United 
for a Fair Economy, co-authored UFE’s new 
book, The Color of Wealth: The Story Behind 
the US Racial Wealth Divide (New Press). 
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AFSC Sues Defense Department for Unlawful Surveillance 


AFSC joins ACLU to file 
suit charging that illegal 
spying on peace activists by 
Department of Defense vio- 
lates the U.S. Constitution. 


by Janis D. Shields, American 


Friends Service Committee 


PHILADELPHIA — On June 14, 
2006, the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) became a plaintiff in 
a federal lawsuit filed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) that chal- 
lenges the Pentagon’s failure to turn over 
information detailing secret surveillance 
of peace groups and private citizens. 

The lawsuit was filed on June 14 in U.S. 
District Court in the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. The suit seeks disclosure of 
all documents maintained by the 
Department of Defense (DOD) on the indi- 


vidual groups named in the suit. It alleges 


the Pentagon has ignored Freedom of 
Information requests made earlier this year 
in the wake of evidence that it had been 
secretly conducting illegal surveillance of 
protest activities, antiwar organizations and 
individuals whose only reported “wrong- 
doing” was attending a peace rally. 

“Spying on citizens for merely execut- 
ing their constitutional rights of free 
speech and peaceful assembly is chilling 
and marks a troubling trend for the United 
States,” stated Joyce Miller, AFSC assis- 
tant general secretary for justice and 
human rights. “These actions violate the 
rule of law and strike a severe blow 
against our Constitution. If the. govern- 
ment has avowed pacifists under surveil- 


‘Freedom of Speech.” 
lance, then no one is safe.” 


_ The AFSC, a Quaker organization, was 
at the forefront of combating illegal FBI 


surveillance tactics in the 1970s. At that 


time, under the Freedom of Information 
Act, AFSC secured hundreds of federal 
files detailing illegal government surveil- 
lance projects and intelligence documents 
targeting U.S. peace groups. 


Artwork by Art Hazelwood from “The Four Freedoms” 


the existence of a secret DOD database 
related to “potential terrorist threats.” At 
least four of the events listed are believed 
to be activities coordinated or supported 
by the AFSC, including handing out liter- 
ature in front of military recruiting sta- 
tions and holding protest rallies on the 
second anniversary of the Iraq war. Each 
was later deemed “not credible.” 


the threat of terrorism mandates a change in 
government policy. However, we believe 
trampling the Bill of Rights and disman- 
tling our Constitution will not erase the 
threat of terrorism,” Miller said. 
“Conversely, eroding the Constitutional 


~ safeguards and destroying the principles of 


democracy on which our country was 
founded make us less safe and less secure.” 

In addition to the American Friends 
Service Committee, the ACLU filed suit 
on behalf of Veterans for Peace, United — 
for Peace and Justice, and Greenpeace, as 


~ well as dozens of local groups in Florida, 


Georgia, Rhode Island, Maine, 


- Pennsylvania and California. 


“The ACLU has long been one of the 
nation’s leading advocates for free speech 
and civil liberties,” Miller said. “By chal- 
lenging unconstitutional laws and prac- 
tices, we keep our system of government 
and the rights of its citizens in balance.” 

With national headquarters in 
Philadelphia, the American Friends Service 
Committee is internationally recognized for 
its humanitarian work and long history of 
fighting for human rights and against injus- 
tice. The AFSC is a co-recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize for working to heal the 
wounds of war, especially efforts to feed » 
starving children and help Europe rebuild 
during and after World Wars I and I. 

“Our country is governed by the rule of 
law, not the politics of hysteria and fear,” 
Miller said. “This is the President’s sec- 
ond term of office. He has twice sworn to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. By spying on legitimate First 
Amendment activities, he has not only 
broken the law, he has broken his word to 
the American people.” 
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The actual people whose worlds 
were shattered by Enron’s legacy 


by Paul Rogat Loeb 


“We fought the good fight,” Jeff Skilling said, 
standing strong after he and “Kenny Boy” Lay 
were convicted of defrauding Enron stockholders. 
But what an odd choice of words. I suppose 
Joachim von Ribbentrop and Attila the Hun could 
say the same thing, but fighting to stay out of jail 
is a small imperial dream. 

Skilling and Lay did authorize blitzkrieg-worthy 
raids on West Coast utilities, where Enron traders 
bragged about stealing from “grandma Millie,” and 
jamming their $250-a-megawatt-hour power “right 
up her ass.” And Enron did conquer the venerable 
Portland General utility, then leave it a hollow shell 
— | met a woman who’d lost her entire retirement. 
So maybe those were the fights Skilling referred to. 
But these opponents barely put up a struggle. 

Maybe Skilling was talking about political bat- 
tles. Enron lobbied through the laws that opened 
California up to utility deregulation, then gouged 
the state’s utilities for every possible cent, and 
sent them to the edge of bankruptcy. If low- 
income rate-payers couldn’t afford the costs, or 
social needs went unmet because of the need for 
bailouts, that was someone else’s problem. 

Enron also served as George W. Bush’s single 
largest donor, even lending him their private 
plane to campaign in, and their accounting firm, 
Arthur Andersen, and their law firm, Vinson & 
Elkins, were close behind. In return, Bush appoint 
the man Ken Lay recommended to head the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission, replac- 
ing an earlier chairman who’d begun to question 
Enron’s financing schemes. When California offi- 
cials pleaded for price caps in the face of skyrock- 
eting manipulated prices, the FERC and Bush 
enabled Enron to make hundreds of millions of 


Late last year, news reports detailed 


dollars more by refusing to help. 

Enron also fought the good fight internationally. 
As described by Indian novelist Arundhati Roy. 
Enron overcame massive popular opposition to 
build a power plant in the State of Maharashtra, | 
contributing endless dollars to local officials unul | 

ey finally agreed, and locking the province into a 
$30 billion contract. When the plant went on line, | 
the electricity, as predicted by critics, was so costly 
that the government decided it was cheaper not to 
buy it, but to pay the mandatory fixed charges of 
$220 million a year to produce nothing. 

I don’t claim to know the soul of Skilling or 
Lay, or to understand how, as America was still 
mourning 9/11, these men who had more money 
then most of us could ever imagine, rationalized 
pulling their stock out of the company, while 
destroying the futures of tens of HOE of 
employees and stockholders. 

Enron was strong, Lay told his employees at 
the time. If they all persisted and stood together, 
he said, they’d prevail. So he advised them not to 
sell what they had, but in fact to buy more, even 
as he dumped millions of dollars of his own 
stock. Enron’s employees then watched helplessly 
as their future melted away. 

“We fought the good fight,” gives us a clue to 
how Skilling and Lay could do this, as does Lay’s 
sanctimonious talk of how “God, in fact, is in 
control and indeed he does work all things for 
good for those who love the Lord.” 

It was all a grand game, like the games played 
by all those who wheel and deal in the destiny of 
other people’s tives. Lay and Skilling needed no 
heroes., They made themselves their own gods 
and worshipped their own soaring ascent. The 
actual people whose worlds were shattered by 
Enron’s legacy were invisible and expendable. 


Paul Rogat Loeb. is the author of The Impossible 
Will Take a Little While: A Citizen’s Guide to Hope in 
a‘Time of Fear, winner of the 2005 Nautilus Award for 
best social change book. His previous. books include 
Soul of a Citizen. See www.paulloeb.org. 
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The Government Is Listening 
by Perry Terrell 


| The government is listening to my phone calls 

| Well. darn 

I sincerely hope so 

They will hear that |_am not making enough money 
And [ am one paycheck away from homelessness 

| The cost of living is just plain too high 

| And that I am barely living 


The government is reading my-e-mails 
Well, darn 

I sincerely hope so 

They will read a message to my friend 


| That I couldn’t afford to buy food this pay period 


Because the rent, electric, water and phone bills were due 


I managed to pay all of the rent 
But only half on the electric, water and phone 


I am being careful 

Trying to stay safe 

And be a good employee 

‘So I can earn another paycheck 

That doesn’t cover all my needs 

Where I can’t buy a piece of chicken 

To go along with my one can of peas and one can of.corn 
Which has to last me for two meals 


The government i is listening to my phone calls 
and reading my e-mail 

Well, darn 

I sincerely hope so 


But what will the government do when my phone line is cut off 
Which will happen when I need to buy medicine 
for a cold or a headache | 
Or someone at the phone company realizes 
that half a payment is not good enough 
And the water and electric company? 


What will the government know about me then? 
That I have become another number on their statistical data chart 


If I can’t eat healthy, take a bath and see to read a book at night 
In other words, 

Cease to live a normal life 

Why keep a roof over my head 

And have the government knocking on my door 


by Jack Bragen 


ncreasing surveillance by the govern- 
ment, working in league with large 
corporations and telecommunication 
companies, is one tell-tale indication 
of an Orwellian society, and it is not the 
only warning sign. Other signs include the 
general deterioration of people’s ability to 
reason and think independently; a 
“wartime society” in which the war never 
stops; extreme patriotism that pressures 
everyone to unthinkingly. cheer for the 
home state; and the state’s reliance on 
extreme punishment, in which disobedi- 
ence. is met with torture. 
All these symptoms of a totally con- 
trolled and regimented society are 
described in George Orwell’s book, /984. 
Do the warning signs sound familiar? 

_ Everything U.S. residents do is now 
recorded or documented and is available 
for retrieval by the government. The 
exceptions to this omnipresent surveil- 
lance are so minor as to be inconsequen- 
tial, such as going to the refrigerator for a 
snack; perhaps refrigerators are one of the 
few electronic devices not yet monitored. 

But look at the rest of our lives. When 
we change the channel on our TV cable 
box, this information can be stored in a 
database somewhere. When we dial a 
phone number, this information is record- 
ed by the phone company; and recently, 
nearly all the major phone companies 
readily turned over data on the phone calls 


of countless U.S. citizens to the National. 


Security Agency. Orwell was right in 
warning us that governments would resort 
to round-the-clock surveillance. 

When we swipe our debit card, it leaves 
a digital trail. When our face shows up on a 
video camera at a convenience mart, we are 
then recorded. The products we buy at the 
grocery store are scanned at the register and 
leave data that goes into a computer some- 
where that can be retrieved. 

Someone knows what brand of hot dogs 
you buy, and what books and magazines 
you read. They know what programs you 
watch. They know what phone numbers 
you dial. They know where you buy your 
gas. They know what personal hygiene 
products you use. This is all true even for 
those who do not use a computer. 

The personal computer is the. greatest 
tool yet for spying on us. People put their 
personal data and financial information on 
computers, write to friends and families, 
discuss their political. beliefs, and record 


by Jack Bragen 


camera were taking my picture. 


ple, in turn, are acceptable to me. 


Moneyism: Another Form of Prejudice 


Money is the god of many people in our society. If you 
don’t have much money, you are worthless in their eyes. 


am finding increasingly, as time goes by, that I am treated with less respect in public, 

compared to how many other people are treated. This is interesting because, as far as 

I know, I am among strangers who know nothing of my background as a mentally ill 
person or a person with alternative views. I doubt it is a matter of anti-Semitism. 

I think people can tell by looking at me that I probably do not earn $50,000 per year. 
My clothes are not “dress casual,” or those of an executive on his day off. My clothes are 
those of a poor person trying to look presentable. My grooming and haircut is not superb, 
as though I were about to go to a power lunch with business associates. 

When my wife and I went to a car rental place, we were discriminated against 
because of moneyism. We were made to wait until other customers were finished who 
had actually come in afterward. The service was mysteriously bad toward us and 
wonderful for other customers. The employees were unapologetic. 

At an upscale department store, the shopping environment was nice. (I went there 
with my wife.) However the attitude of the clerks appeared to be that we didn’t 
belong in their store. The clerks seemed to stare at us without saying anything. I went 
out the front door several times to smoke and heard a little beep on each pass, as if a 


It appears that money is the god of many people in our society. If you don’t have 
much money, you are worthless in the eyes of these people. 

Fortunately, there are a lot of people who work hard in life who don’t have this 
attitude. People do exist who accept me because I am a decent person. And those peo- 


all manner of important, personal infor- 
mation. All of it is available to those who 
have access to our computer data. 

There is spyware that infects virtually 
all computers; some of it is addressed by 
anti-spyware software, and some is 
ignored. Computer operating systems are 
so complex that the average person does 
not comprehend the nature of the deep 
files that make the computer operate the 
way it does. This is deliberate, so that the 
domain of computer operating systems 
could be reserved exclusively to those 
who design them and want to keep mak- 
ing money off them. 

The U.S. transportation system is ideal 
for an Orwellian state. You can’t go any- 
where without being tracked. If you want 
to drive across the country, you have to 
buy gasoline somewhere. This means that 
your face will show up on video cameras 
at gas stations, and your card will be 
swiped at gas station pumps on your way. 
In addition, more cities are installing sur- 
veillance cameras at many intersections. 

If you want to take the train, you buy a 
ticket, and this goes on the computer. If 
you travel by plane, we already know the 
amount of searching you are subjected to 
these days. Any travel you undertake, 
therefore, can be known about by the gov- 
ernment, unless you are a hitchhiker. 

Not surprisingly, subway riders in New 
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| Big Brother polices the citizens, just as George Orwell warned in 1984, his revealing look at a police state. 


York City are now subject to being 
searched at random. The subway had been 
one of the last venues of transportation in 
which you would not be tracked. 

Perhaps the thing that is most Orwellian 
about our society is that citizens are willing 
participants to being spied upon by the gov- 
ernment. It is not merely a case of “putting 
up” with surveillance. We seem to find it 
normal and necessary. Some people just 
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have too much love for authority. For many, 
this growing surveillance does not seem out- 
rageous or abnormal. We are trained to be 
apathetic about it. This is also Orwellian. 

If we were outraged about the Bush 
administration’s wiretapping scandal and 
about surveillance in general, then our 
society could become less Orwellian. But 
at present, there is far too much passive 
consent for governmental spying. 


Harmful Effects of Economic Violence 


by Jack Bragen 


threatened by bigger people before. Actually this used to happen to me a fair 


ic been in situations of being beaten up physically in a fistfight, or physically 


amount. It doesn’t happen anymore because somehow I have learned how to stay 
out of those situations. It is a scary thing to be threatened with physical violence by a 
“criminal,” or even beaten up, or physically abused. It can leave one with emotional 
scars that take a long time to heal. With time, much of the pain has healed. I have 
learned strategies for generally avoiding those situations. 

Most of the public believes that physical violence is one of the most horrible things 
and that people should be locked up for it and punished. Maybe so. But what about eco- 
nomic violence? Physical violence is plain to see when someone assaults another person. 
Economic violence is hidden behind the walls of tall buildings, shielded by the heavy 
doors to conference rooms, and concealed in data banks. There is less compassion in 
many big businesses than there is in many prisons: Decisions are made that affect thou- 
sands upon thousands of human lives, animals and the environment. 

When someone knowingly saves money on a car design that is deadly, that is eco- 
nomic violence. When someone sacrifices the health and well-being of a community 
by polluting it, for their personal gain, that is a crime. When an economy locks out 
certain people from having economic opportunity, so that they have no hope to climb 
out of poverty, that is violence. When federal officials cut federal housing programs 
year after year, and people inevitably become homeless, that is economic violence. 

Violence doesn’t always look mean and angry, like a criminal assailant. Sometimes 
violence looks like a man in an office with spectacles, a stack of papers and a computer. 


by Jack Bragen 


to the label of “racist” — and rightly so. 


A Resurgence of Racism in the U.S. 


acism is alive and well in the United States. Our nation is undergoing a resur- 
gence of racism, the likes of which we haven’t seen since the 1960s and 
before. Racism may have declined somewhat towards affluent African 
Americans because African American people have stood up over the years in protest 
and said they are not going to take it. In modern times, most white persons would 
never openly admit being racist against black people. Doing so would leave one open 


The modern trend is racism against Latino people and Arabs. It is promoted and 
sponsored by our government and is disguised as protecting the country. We are on 
the verge of a scary situation in which it may be criminal to associate with a Spanish- 
speaking person. We do not always know for sure if the person might possibly be an 
“illegal” immigrant. This will create a situation of extreme oppression for all 
Americans. I cannot overstate how oppressive this law will be. 

We also have racism against Arabs in which Americans are taught to believe that 
they are terrorists and enemies of the country. The treatment that the media gives to 
the Islamic community is intended to make us afraid. In fact, people of Arab descent 
are people too. The media would have us believe otherwise. 

What we now have is racism without admitting that it is racism. We are brain- 
washed into thinking that somehow racism doesn’t exist that much anymore in our 
country. In fact, things are probably as bad as‘they were in the 1950s, but with differ- 
ent minorities being singled out for persecution. 


by Janny Castillo 


Love 
by Sarah 


Love, sisters, brothers 
Love your family and friends 
The shelters are ours 


Inspiration 
by Sarah 


Love and compassion 
Inspiration, connections 
These are in shelters 


Memories 
by Sarah 


I have family 
I remember them with love 
I wish for them back 


Learning 
by Ruth 


People in the streets 
Eating nothing but garbage 
Learning how to live 


Mad 
by Isiah 
Homelessness is bad 


I hope poor people can sleep 
That is what makes me mad 


Rain 
by Elizabeth 


The rain pours down hard 
I have no shelter from rain 
Others have shelter 


Grateful 

by GraceM — 

Always be grateful 

Even when times get hard 
And love your family 
Courage 

by Grace M 

Build up your courage 


You don’t have to be grateful 
But bring lots of love 


All Alone 
by Clare 


Who is that woman 
She is sitting all alone 
She must have no home 


Sad 
by Douglas 


Homelessness is sad 
You should donate to homeless 
Please help the homeless 


Needs 
by Douglas 


Homeless need your help 
They need your inspiration 
Donate now to BOSS 


STREET SPIRIT. 


Students at St. Paul’s Episcopal School 
Write Poetry for Homeless People 


In March 2006, Ist and 5th grade students from St. Paul’s Episcopal School in 
| Oakland were visited by boona cheema, BOSS Executive Director. The topic was home- 
lessness in their city. The students asked the difficult questions, “Why do people become 
homeless?” “How do they survive on the streets?” “How can people help?” boona found 
the students remarkable and full of energy. “It was wonderful to see the concern and 
compassion in their faces,” she said. “It was a joy to spend time with them.” 

Love Weinstock, director of service learning and public purpose at St. Paul’s School, 
| facilitated the visit and walked the students through the steps of turning their thoughts on 
homelessness into haiku. The visit was one of the activities in the poverty and homeless- 
ness curriculum that Ms. Weinstock exposes the students to every school year. The stu- 
| dents have toured a homeless shelter, made sandwiches for shelter residents, collected 
toiletries, and during the holidays, they have adopted homeless families and individuals, 
purchasing much-needed household goods and gifts for the children. 

Rich conversations on poverty and homelessness accompany each activity, thereby 
educating the students on how to be good stewards in their community. BOSS and the 
people we serve thank the teachers and students at St. Paul’s for their love and true con- 
cern for those less fortunate: Below are the poems from the Ist and 5th grade students. 


Gone Away 


by Simone 


I don’t have a home 
Everyone is gone away 
I am all alone 


A Seed 
by Isabel 
Inside of a girl 


A seed has begun to grow 
Her mother has left 


Faces 
by Isabel 


Faces turn away 
From the hunchbacked man, alone 
Home a cardboard box 


Sorry 


by Javier 


' 


And I feel sorry 
Homelessness is no option 
I am very sad 


People Stare 


by Kaylah 


People stare at me 
I wish I was invisible 
I hide in a box 


Growth 
by Max 


The growth of people 
They grow bigger and stronger 
It makes them feel good 


Sinking — 
___ by Casey 
j 2 ~ I can’t get away 
____ Homelessness is no option 
My heart is sinking 


Cold 


by Sophie 


The wet earth is cold 
I hold up my cup of change 
Man drops a quarter 


Shelter 
by Zach 


I can’t find a home 
So I go to a shelter 
Then I feel better 


Family 
by Jack 


_ Family is life. 


Brothers and sisters give hope 
They give you safety 


Remember 
by Jack 
I will remember 


The pain, the sorrow, the care 
I will not forget 


Hope 
by Russell 


Please do not worry 
Not much longer will you hurt 
Just have some strong hope . 


Love 
by Clare and Elizabeth 


Love your family 
Some people have no family 
Homelessness is sad 


Food 
by Clare and Elizabeth 


The homeless are sad 
Sometimes they don’t have any food 
We should give them food 


Special 
by Kaylah, Sierra, Zoe 


Love can be special 
Special to homeless people 
We all need love too 


Help 
by Blane, Ryan, Ryan 


I am poor and sad 
Homelessness is no option 
Help me beautiful people 


Please 


by Blane, Ryan, Ryan 


I need shelter please 
I lost my family and home 
Help homeless people 


The Birds 
by Isabel, Nicky, Grace B - 


She feeds the birds 
She has no food 
She lives on the street 


Homeless Kids 
by Nate, Andrew, Christopher 


Shelter is needed 
Kids are homeless who need help 
Give to kids my age 


Giving 


by Nate, Andrew, Christopher 


- Homelessness is tough 


Giving to homeless helps tons 
There is always hope 


Beg 
by Nate, Andrew, Christopher 


Homeless people beg 
Homeless people need shelter 
Homeless people hope 


Tough Times 
by Jack, Nathan, Aleisha 


People with no homes 
They’re poor and can’t afford food 
They’ve been through tough times 


Hungry © 
by Jack, Nathan, Aleisha 


If you are homeless 
They have no home to go to 
They are real hungry 


Very Wet 
by Grace, Sam and Alexis 


To sleep in the rain 
It is cold and very wet 
The ground is too wet 


Lonely 
by Rumi 


People are lonely 
homeless people can be sad 
can be moneyless 


July 2006 


In the Park 
by Russell and Levi 


Homeless kids play out 
homeless kids play in the park 
they play just like us. 


Home 
by Kobi and Elizabeth 


homelessness is bad 
homelessness is not good 
home is where love is. 


Poor and Sad 
by Christina and Simone 


I am poor and sad 
homeless is no option 
help me beautiful people 


Lost 
by Blane and Ryan and Ryan 


I need shelter please 
I lost my family and home 
Help the homeless people 


Scared 
by Ryan and Ryan and Blane 


I am scared 
I feel uncomfortable 
begging for money and food 


Hard 
by Henry and Isabel 


Homelessness is hard 
sleeping on the ground 
that can make them sad. 


Unlucky — 
by Sophie G. 
They live in the park 


And in the big streets at night 
They are unlucky 


Confusion 
by Sophie C. 
To be discouraged 


Then to be very hopeful 
Must be confusing 


Cold and Sad 
by Ezra | 


To be sad in the rain 
They are extremely hungry 
They are cold and wet 


Homeless Kids 
by Zach S. and Dougy 


Living on the street 
I feel sad for homeless kids 
I wish they had food 


Unhappy 
by Madelynn and Isabel. 


I feel cold and sad 
I am uncomfortable 
I feel unhappy 


Paws , 
by Sarah and Maya : 


My paws feel the cold cement 
I feel like I’m homeless 
I do what I can 


Dream 
by Maya and Sarah 


I dream for food 
and I have no shelter 
But I still have my family 


Safe 
by Abbey 


I need help - 
I want to be safe 
I am uncomfortable 


July 2006 
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oor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


a 


ON SELF-REALIZATION 


|. Every living being seeks ee to 
complete itself. 

HENRI. AMIEL (Swiss philosopher), jour- 
nal, 9 April 1856 


2. No individual can arrive even at the 
threshold of his potentialities without a 
culture in which he participates. 
Conversely, no civilization has in it any 
element which in the last analysis is not the 
contribution of an individual. 

RUTH BENEDICT (anthropologist, 1887-1948), 


quoted in Laurence J. Peter, editor, Peter's 
Quotations: Ideas for Our Time, 1977 


3. Have patience, Candidate, as one who 

fears no failure, courts no success. Fix thy 
Soul’s gaze upon the star whose ray thou art. 
THE BOOK OF THE GOLDEN PRECEPTS (ancient 


Buddhist writing), translated by Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky, 1889 : 


4. Our discontent begins by finding false 
villains whom we can accuse of deceiving 
us. Next we find false heroes whom we 
expect to liberate us. The hardest, most dis- 
comfiting discovery is that each of us must 
emancipate himself. 


DANIEL J. BOORSTIN (writer and librarian), The 
Image: A Guide to Pseudo-Events in America, 1961 


5. What is most needed is a loving heart. 
THE BUDDHA ic cent. B.C.), The Three Baskets 
of Wisdom 


-6. Where the way is hardest, there go thou: 
Follow your own path, and let people talk. 
DANTE (Italian poet), “Purgatory,” The Divine 
Comedy, 1321 
7. The important thing is this: to be able at 
any moment to sacrifice what we are for 
what we could become. 

CHARLES DU BOS (French writer and critic), 
Approximations, 1922-1937 

8. When one begins the transformative 
process, death and birth are imminent: the 
death of custom as authority, the birth of 
the self. as 

MARILYN FERGUSON (writer and poet), The 


Aquarian Conspiracy: Personal and Social 
Transformation in the 1980s, 1980 


9. It is easier to live through someone else 
than to become complete yourself. 
BETTY FRIEDAN (feminist leader and writer), The 
Feminine Mystique, 1983 
10. The purpose of life is undoubtedly to 
know oneself. We cannot do it unless we 
learn to identify ourselves with all that 
lives. The sum total of that life is God. 
Hence the necessity of realizing God living 
within every one of us.. 

The instrument of ths knowledge is 
boundless, selfless service. 


MOHANDAS K: GANDHI (Indian spiritual political 


“ Jeader), letter to Muriel Lester, 21 June 1932, quoted in 
Mahadev Desai, The Diary of Mahadev Desai, 1953 


11. If a way to the Better there be, it exacts 


a full look at the Worst. 
THOMAS HARDY (English writer), “In Tenebris 
ll,” Poems of the Past and Present, 1901 


12. We are not going around in circles, we 
are going upwards. The path is a spiral. _ 
HERMANN HESSE (German writer), Siddhartha, 1922 
13. We cannot embrace the New Mind by 
just sitting around and talking about it. It 


demands that we alter not just our thinking, — 


but our way of living down to the smallest 


details. 

JEAN HUSTON (psychologist and writer), Manual 
for the Peacemaker: An Iroquois Legend to Heal Self 
& Society, 1995 : 


14. Man is always something more than 
what he knows of himself. He is not what 
he is simply once and for all, but is a 
process; he is not merely an extant life, but 
is, within that life, endowed with possibili- 
ties through the freedom he possesses to 


make of himself what he will by the activi- 
ties on which he decides. 


KARL JASPERS (German psychiatrist and philoso- 
pher), Man in the Modern Age, 1933 


15. The descent into the depths always 
seems to precede the ascent. 

CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist), ‘ “Archetypes of 
the Collective Unconscious,” 1934, The Archetypes 
and the Collective Unconscious, 1959 


16. There are some things one can only 


achieve by a deliberate leap in the opposite - 


direction. 


FRANZ KAFKA (husiaas writer, 1883- 1924), quoted 
in Gustav Janouch, Conversations with Kafka, 1953 


17. On the pilgrim’s path each man must 
become Moses, going on a Vision quest to 
some mountaintop and returning with the ten 
or twenty commandments that he holds 
sacred. So long as we obey or break the rules 
that have been set up for us by the Giants — 
Parents and other Authorities — we remain 
good or bad children. Growing into the full- 
ness of our humanity means that we become 
co-authors of the rules by which we will 


agree to have our lives judged. 
SAM KEEN (psychologist), Fire in the Bele On 
Being a Man, 1991 


18. You don’t go through a deep personal 
transformation without some kind of dark 


‘night of the soul. 


SAM KEEN, radio interview, KPFA, Berkeley 


(California), 19 October 1995 


19. The spiritual journey is one that we - 
must take “alone together,” in the same 
way that a good marriage involves a dance 
between solitude and communion. The life 
of the spirit entails a continuous alternation 
between retreating into oneself and going 
out into the world: it’s an inward-outward 
journey. There is a solitary part to it, but 
that solitude helps us to develop richer and 
more in-depth relationships with our 
friends, our children, our community, and 


the political world. 
SAM KEEN, Scott London radio interview, /nsight é 
Outlook series, The Sun, October 1999 


20. One ought to be mixed up with the 
world and to be able to wash one’s hands 
of it — to be part of the world and also 
outside it. One [needs] to be both involved 


and detached at the same time. 
THE KOTZKER (Hasidic rabbi, 1787-1859), quoted in 
Abraham Joshua Heschel, A Passion for Truth, 1973 


/21-The turning point in the process of erow- 


ing up is when you discover the core of - 
strength within you that survives all hurt. 


MAX LERNER (journalist), ““Faubus and Little 
Rock, ” The Unfinished Country, 1959 


es As William James points out, the fist 
stage in the process [of self-renewal] is the 
realization that “there is something wrong 
about us as we naturally stand.” Without 


this realization, nothing happens. 
P. W. MARTIN (British psychologist), Experiment in 
Depth: A Study of the Work of Jung, Eliot and 


Toynbee, 1955 


23. It is only by the breaking up of the 
established pattern that the process of indi- 
viduation becomes possible. On the other 
hand, individuation is not likely to come of 
itself. From the very outset anyone under- 


taking the experiment in depth is well 


advised to do everything in his power to 


bring into operation two great integrative 


factors: the fellowship of a working group; 
and the contact with the deep center. 
P. W. MARTIN (British psychologist), Experiment in 


Depth: A Study of the Work of ie Eliot and 


Toynbee, 1955 


24. The good news is not oriaatily of hard- 
ship and of suffering, but of creative experi- 
ence, an immense enlargement and enrich- 


There are some things one can only 
achieve by a deliberate leap in the 


opposite direction. — Franz Kafka 


ment of life: No aspect of the experiment in 
depth is more characteristic than this per- 
ceiving of everything, the inward world and 
the outward world alike, with eyes that, for 
the first time, see. That the way is hard is 
certain. But no less certain is its wonder. 
“Behold, I make all things new.” 

P.W. MARTIN, Experiment in Depth: A Study of the 


- Work of Jung, Eliot and Toynbee, 1955 


25. Three words were in the captain’s 
heart. He shaped them soundlessly with his 
trembling lips, as he had not breath to 
spare for a whisper, “I am lost.” And hav- 
ing given up life, the captain suddenly 
began to live. 

CARSON McCULLERS (writer), Reflections in a 


Golden Eye, 1941 


26. The development of the individual can 
be described as a succession of new births 


at consecutively higher levels. 

MARIA MONTESSORI (Italian physician and educa- 
tor, 1870-1952), as paraphrased by E. M. Standing, _ 
preface to Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work, 1957 


27. Revaluation of all values! 


- FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher), 


closing words, The Anti-Christ, 1895 


28. The way upward from inertia to illumi- 
nation passes through the sphere of action. 


* SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA (Indian monk and 


teacher), “The Sermon on the Mount — IV,” pub- 
lished in Christopher Isherwood, editor, Vedanta for 


_ the Western World, 1945 


29. There is no failure in the spiritual life, 
as long as we do not give up the fight. 


SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA, “The Sermon on the 
Mount — V,” ibid. e 


30. I read and walked for miles at night - 
along the beach, writing bad blank verse 
and searching endlessly for someone won- 
derful who would step out of the darkness 
and change my life. It never crossed my 


mind that that person could be me. 
ANNA QUINDLEN (journalist), “At the Beach,” 
Living Out Loud, 1988 


31. If life is to be fully human it must serve 
some end which seems, in some sense, out- 
side human life, some end which is imper- 
sonal and above mankind, such as God or 
truth or beauty. Those who best promote 
life do not have life for their purpose. They 
aim rather at what seems like a gradual 
incarnation, a bringing into our human 
existence of something eternal, something 
that appears to imagination to live in a 
heaven remote from strife and failure and 


the devouring jaws of Time. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher), 
Principles of Social Reconstruction, 1916 


32. King Henry: Presume not that I am the - 
thing I was; 


For God doth know, so shall the ou per- 
ceive, 


That I have turn’d away my former self. 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry IV, Part II, 1597 


33. [had become a new person; and those 
who knew the old person laughed at me. 
The only man who behaved sensibly was 
my tailor: he took my measure anew every 
time he saw me, whilst all the rest went in 
with their old measurements and expected 


them to fit me. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (irish playwright), - 
Man and Superman; 1903 


The descent into the depths always 
seems to precede the ascent. 
— Carl G. Jung 


34. Autonomy... is freedom to develop 
one’s self — to increase one’s knowledge, 
improve one’s skills, and achieve responsi- 
bility for one’s conduct. And it is freedom 
to lead one’s own life, to choose among 
alternative courses of action so long as no 


injury to others results. 

THOMAS S. SZASZ (Hungarian-born U.S. psychia- 
trist), The Ethics of Psychoanalysis: The Theory and ~- 
Method of Autonomous Psychotherapy, 1965 


35) Those we love can but walk down to’ 
the pier with us — the voyage we must 
make alone. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (English 
writer, 1811-1863), quoted in Norman Lockridge, edi- 
tor, World’s Wit and Wisdom, 1936 


36. Our molting season, like that of the 


fouls, must be a crisis in our lives. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU (philosopher), 
“Economy,” Walden; or Life in the Woods, 1854 


37. We must walk consciously only part 
way toward our goal, and then leap in the 


dark to our success. _ 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, journal, 11 March 1859 


38. Love the earth and sun and the animals, 
despise riches,... devote your income and 
labor to others, hate tyrants, argue not con- 
cerning God, have patience and indulgence 
toward the people, take off your hat to 
nothing known or unknown... re-examine 
all you have been told at school or church 
or in any book, dismiss whatever insults 
your own soul, and your very flesh shall be 
‘a great poem. : 

WALT WHITMAN (poet), preface (1855) to Leaves 
of Grass, 1855-1892 


39. One of the signs of passing youth is the 
birth of a sense of fellowship with other 
human beings as we take our place among 


them. 
VIRGINIA WOOLF (writer), “Hours ina Library,” 
Times Literary Supplement (London), 30 Nov. 1916 


40. Men can starve from a lack of self-real- 
ization as much as they can from a lack of 


bread. 
RICHARD WRIGHT (writer), Native Son, 1940 


41. The great enemy of self-realization is 
self-satisfaction. 


42. The inner journey begins the moment 
we realize that there’s more to reality than 
meets the eye and that we are capable of 
knowing and doing everything needed to 
reach our destination. 


43. Begin within. 


44. The light is reached not by turning 
back from the darkness, but by going 
through it. 


45. In everyone lies a poet buried young 
waiting to be resurrected. 


46. The finest poetry draws us into the 
mystery and sometimes beyond it. 


HAKKAR KIC KEK 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. His “Frankly 
Quoted” column, distributed freely over the 
Internet every month, consists of 30-35 quotes 
and original thoughts, mostly about current 
events. To get on the “Frankly Quoted” list- - 
serve, send Ifrank @igc.org your e-mail address. 
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Shot Through the Heart 


from page one 


broken. You can’t let this go.’” 

She waited in the ER huddled in the 
chair. I stayed with her, not asking her 
name. 

She said, “I ask God, “What did he do? 
He never did anything wrong. He was 
always so good — just quiet and nice — 
everybody liked him. Why did this hap- 
pen?’ I don’t oceet it. It doesn’t 
make any sense.’ 

“The really hard thing,” I offered, “is it 
seems so meaningless. I can see how 
much love you put into him.” 

“Yes.” she agreed. “I put a lot of love 
into him.” 


WHAT’S GOING ON? 


Three days later, at a spring cookout for 
civil rights in San Francisco’s Bayview, I. 
was again stunned by the revelations of an 
attractive, well-spoken woman in a slim 
ivory suit who described the killing of her 
21-year-old son. She told me, “My son, 

Michael William Helton II, was murdered 
January 19; 2005, an innocent passenger in 
a drive-by shooting.” 

Two murders in three days. A tragic 
pattern is emerging. 

Antoinette Redwood Gibson expressed 
the same amazement and confusion as my 
Emergency Room friend, saying, “There 
is something going on. I don’t know 
what’s going on. He was not into the 
street thing. He had a family — a child, 3, 
and a brand new Be He graduated from 
the carpentry union.’ 

Antoinette Gibson said her son was 
working and shaping up to be a good 
father, but unfortunately, he will never get 
the chance to give his children that love 
and guidance. “Kids are killing each other 
every day,” she said. “They are getting 
big weapons from somewhere. I have 
seen 14, 15, 16-year-olds walking around 
with warfare ammunition — MAC-10s, 
11s, 9s. I can’t understand that.” 

Another woman told me she has seen 
Bayview youth hefting AK-47s. Some 
believe drugs and guns were introduced 
into at-risk communities like Bayview - 
and Western Addition, just as many peo- 
ple in the black community charge was 
purposely done by the CIA in Los 
Angeles to facilitate ethnic cleansing. 

However the weapons are brought in, 
“they are coming to the low-income 
minority areas. I don’t understand that,” 
declared Antoinette. Antoinette once lived 
in the Richmond District, where “there is 
such a big difference. The supermarkets, 
even the streets at night.” 

She said that her child’s files were in 
the Homicide Department right now, sit- 
ting on one lieutenant’s desk. “The mur- 
derer is loose,” 
found anything — no leads, nothing. This 
is something I don’t understand. In a 
sense, I do understand, because there are 
so many files — so many — on that per- 
son’s desk. | have sympathy for that lieu- 
tenant. Does anyone have it for me?” 

Antoinette and her family lived in the 
Bayview for more than 40 years, stretch- 
ing back to her grandparents and great- 
grandparents. “I’ll be 42 in October,” she 
said. “I have seven children aged 15 to 
24” — the at-risk ages for getting guns 
and taking bullets. 

Antoinette insisted things have drasti- 
cally changed from when she was grow- 
ing up 15 years ago. She doesn’t under- 
stand why the police can’t slow down the 
drugs and homicides. 

“These kids are killing people and walk- 
ing around here like nothing happened.” 

“No repercussion?” | asked. 

“There is nothing. Nothing,” she replied. 

Antoinette: said kids are out of school, 
hanging around. “They graduated without 
that proficiency test.” They think they’ve 


she said. “They haven’t . 


accomplished something, but “they 
haven’t done anything, because the 
schools aren’t tight like they should be.” 

She asked, “So, what will happen to 
these minority areas where drugs are 
infesting? The homicides are high as hell. 
Something has to wok because we are 
going to be killed off.’ 


DEATH BY COP - 


On June 6, 2006, two days after that 
cookout, Asa Sullivan, a 25-year-old 
African American man, was shot by 
Officers John Keesor, 35, and Michelle 
Alvis, 26, of. the Taraval Station. 
Neighbors at the Villa’s Parkmerced com- 
plex in the sometimes cold and foggy, 
sometimes sunny, area near San Francisco 
State University complained about possi- 
ble squatters and parties, later denied by 
building management. 

Asa Sullivan and Jason Martin, 25, 


were guests of the unit’s tenants, who, 


though under threat of eviction, still held 
legal tenancy. The two were living in the 
apartment, and making repairs to help the 
tenants collect their security deposit. 

Police arrived at the front door at 9:00 
p.m. Asa was reportedly on probation 
after a marijuana conviction and a 1999 
robbery. Fearing more jail time, Asa 
crawled through a duct in Martin’s bed- 
room closet to hide in an attic-like crawl 
space about 30 inches high. 

Officers Keesor and Alvis entered the 
unit, following Asa into the narrow open- 
ing. Asa cowered in a corner behind some 
insulation, holding a glasses case. 

The officers decided he was pointing a 
gun at Michelle Alvis. Firing at the terri- 
fied young man, John Keesor hit Alvis in 
her ear. Concluding that Asa shot her, 
Alvis unloaded a round into Asa’s trapped 
body, killing him. 

Police falsely reported that Asa shot at 


- officers through the attic floor. Chief 


Heather Fong later admitted no weapon 
was found. Jason Martin told police in 
advance that Asa had no gun. When asked 
whether Asa was drinking, Martin 
adamantly said he was “100 percent sober.” 
Asa had a job at Goodwill Industries 
and was the father of a five-year-old son. 
Paying her respects to the Sullivan 


family and Kathy Espinoza, Asa’s griev-- 


ing mother, Mesha Irizarry of the Idriss 
Stelley Foundation attended the funeral. 
At Asa’s casket, she was shocked by the 
heavy white makeup spread over the con- 
cealer the morticians used to hide exten- 
sive facial reconstruction where one bullet 


penetrated Asa’s eye, another his skull, as 


projectiles caromed around the tiny attic. 
Both officers were returned to duty. 
How often has this Keystone Cops scenario 
been repeated? Human Rights Watch 
counted 17 victims in the past 10 years. — 
One of these was Brian Sullivan, shot 
to death on July 15, 1993, by Officer 
William Henry Wohler, Jr. at his parent’s 
Excelsior District home. When Wohler 
responded to a call about Brian, the victim 
pedaled away on his bike carrying an 
unloaded shotgun. Brian rode into the 
garage, closing the door through which 


Wohler fired. As Brian climbed a ladder » 


to the roof without his weapon, Wohler 
shot up through Brian’s body, a bullet to 
the heart. Wohler lied about this later, but 
shell casings and a witness were found. In 
the five previous years, 14 citizen com- 
plaints were filed against this rogue cop. 

“WE CALLED HIM-THE SHAMAN’ 

Idriss “E” Stelley, Mesha Monge- 
Irizzary’s son, was shot 48 times on June 
13, 2001, by nine SFPD officers as they 
burst into a Sony Metreon auditorium at 
4th and Mission in San Francisco, where 
Idriss sat alone. | 

Idriss had called Mesha that very 


morning, saying that unless he had 


$2,000, he was a dead man. He apparently 
knew what was coming, warning his girl- 
friend and theater patrons, “Leave now. 
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Something bad could happen.” —_, 
“Idriss was being racketeered,” said 
Mesha, “but I will never know what the 
deal was.” Idriss was not involved in 
crime nor did he lack money. He tutored 
advanced math, Spanish, English, and 


French at City College, helping undocu- 


mented immigrants get jobs. 


About 700 mourners attended the 


funeral service for Idriss at the Bayview’s 
Cornerstone Baptist Church. His profes- 


sors eulogized him, insisting, “Idriss was _ 


not crazy. We called him the Shaman, our 
spiritual teacher, because he counseled 
people in many spiritualities.” 

Police and the media created a fiction 


that Idriss had mental problems and was. 


off his medications. “He had never been 
on medications,” Mesha said. “He was 
studying computer programming.” Idriss 
graduated number one out of 90 students 


_at Opnet, an advanced web design pro- 


gram at Heald College. 

As the director of the Idriss Stelley 
Foundation on Police Accountability 
issues, Mesha draws parallels between the 
shootings. of Asa Sullivan and her son — 
both are symbols of the “stolen lives” of 
black and brown young males killed by 
the S.F. Police Department. 

The anniversaries of the killings of Asa 
Sullivan and Idriss Stelley are seven days 
apart, occurring on June 6, 2006, and June 
13, 2001. Officers called both killings 
“suicide by. cop.” Both young men were 
shot in the head, creating massive skull 
fragmentation. In both cases, shots rico- 
cheted and struck officers. 

The corporate press minimized the 
numbers of bullets shot into their bodies, 
and, along with the SFPD, suggested the 
victims were “crazy” criminals on drugs. 


SFPD officers have shot and/or killed 


many other unarmed victims, including an 
asthmatic who died in restraints, a para- 
plegic with prosthetic legs, a 100-pound 
mentally disabled man, a robbery victim, 
and a girl surrendering with her hands in 
the air. They repeatedly kicked and pep- 
per-sprayed one victim into a state of 
asphyxiation, then abandoned him, hog- 
tied and gagged, to smother in their van. 
The incontrovertible fact remains that 
the major number of these police shoot- 
ings were of young men of color in their 
mid-twenties. 


‘I COULD HAVE BEEN ASA’ 
At 11:50 p.m., on October 7, 2005, 


Mission Station SFPD Officers Raymond 
Lee and Angel Lozano forced a key from 


front desk management of the All Star 
Hotel at 16th and Folsom, and entered 
unannounced, without a warrant, into the 
hotel room of 28-year-old Marlon Crump. 

Marlon was at home watching “South 
Park.” The metallic sound of his door lock 
turning startled him. “Shocked and horri- 
fied, I jumped up,” he said. “My door 
flew open. A dozen officers rushed in, 
weapons drawn, shouting obscenities.” 

The police ordered him to “Get your 
hands up now, M-Fer!” He immediately 
complied by throwing himself face down 
spread-eagled on his bed. “I felt the ice- 
cold steel of handcuffs placed around my 
wrists,” he said. Officers Lee and Lozano 
forced Marlon into the hall, and interrogat- 
ed him there “about my life,” then paraded 
him past neighbors to the street for a “cold 
show” for witnésses in a car. 

The police report disclosed the actual 
suspect was clothed in a brown jacket, 
and was 4 inches shorter than 673” 
Marlon. Marlon wears a full-length black 
leather coat. At his weekly appearances 


dresses impeccably and. wears his hair 
‘slicked back in a fashionable braid. 
Marlon’s full compliance with police 
orders, in the face of shock and surprise, 
probably saved his life. Poised and intelli- 
gent, Marlon acted immediately to heal 
from trauma, taking assertive steps to 
defend himself. The Office of Citizen 
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To help the Idriss Stelley Foundation 
| continue its vital Police Accountability 
work via its 24-hour hotline, counsel- 
ing, support groups, coalition building, 
webcasts and websites for justice, 
please send donations to: 


Idriss Stelley Foundation 
4921 Third Street 

San Francisco, CA 94124 
(415) 595-8251 (Hotline) 


Complaints recently sustained the primary 
factors in his case — “entering my place 
and having me in handcuffs without just 
cause, and pointing guns in my face.” 

Yet, he still suffers post-traumatic stress 
that inhibits his concentration while he 
studies for his GED, and results in hyper- 
vigilance and “being extremely cautious.” 

“If I so much as blinked, I would have 
been like Asa Sullivan,” Marlon said. “He 
was killed in his own place, and they called 
it squatting. What would have happened if 
that was me? How many bullets would 
have entered my body (or) hit a neighbor? 
The officer would have written it up, 
‘Robbery suspect shoots it out with the 
SFPD in his own room.’ Everybody would 
have known that was pretty much crap.” 

Marlon said he was worried about the _ 
recent 5-4 Supreme Court ruling where 
the justices upheld admission of evidence 
seized without the proper execution of a 
search warrant. “They have no idea of the 
ramifications,” he said. “If (a resident) 
doesn’t know who is coming through that - 
door, the guy might have a gun in ‘his 
hand and open fire.” 

Dan Landry, Chairman of the Western 
Addition branch of the African American 
Community Police Relations Board, 
(AACPRB) noted that every year since 
Mayor Willie Brown’s administration, 
homicides have increased, with 98 in 
2005, and 37 by mid-year 2006. 

On June 9, 2006, at Ella Hill Hutch 
Community Center in Western Addition, a 
joint meeting of police commissioners and 
supervisors was held to hear the. mayor, 
police chief, and Office of Citizen 
Complaints reports on violence prevention. 

_ THE PLAN 

Landry broke into the agenda, acting 
forcefully as spokesperson for a commu- 
nity-generated proposal popularly called 
“The Plan,” which has been five years in 
negotiations between the community and 
the City of San Francisco. 

Landry called it a “well-written and 
comprehensive” proposal to which the 
City committed itself with a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
on April 10, 2002. He asserted that, with 
murders and homicides on the rise since 
the plan was presented, the community 
may have grounds for legal action. 

The S.F. Police Department, the mayor, 
and other “‘hidden forces,” are “resisting 
systemic change” and reform in not signing 
off on the Community Policing Plan, said 
Landry. They “do not want to see the com- 
munity take control and actually be the true 
voice” of the people. 

Marylon Boyd, mother of Cammerin 
Boyd, a young black man with prosthetic 
legs killed in the Western Addition by. 
SFPD officers on May 5, 2004, testified 
before the Police Commission on June 14, 
2006, that the community-driven plan 
“addresses the issues.” Chief Fong “has 
the power and the authority” to adopt The 
Plan; Boyd said, “but she won’t do that.” 

“If you want to stop the homicides,” 


_said Landry, “you have to get the commu- 


‘ nity involved. We (AACPRB th 
before the Police Commissioners, Marlon - Os a he e ( ) are the 


only ones — not the City, not the Board 
of Supervisors — that-have the juice to 
get the trust of the community and to 
break down the barriers in relationship 
‘with law enforcement.” 

Landry denied the public perception that 
there are “a thousand people walking 
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Corruption in OHA 


from page one 


not apply to Labrinina McDougle, 

_ because even though she applied for help, 
waited her turn, and was the person 
involved in exposing the corruption at the 
OHA last December, McDougle was 
dumped completely from the public hous- 
ing waiting list by the OHA. 

“I was shocked when I went to the 
OHA and learned they lost my files,” said 
McDougle in a June 17 interview. “They 
‘lost my files in the computer and all the 
documents I signed. When they ran my 
client number in their system, someone 
else’s name and information would turn 
up. No one in the office could explain to 
me why that was happening, and they said 
they would have to get back to me. 

“I feel like I lost my identity somehow. 
I still have not been able to move into 
public housing, and have since been told 
by an OHA supervisor named Ms. Miller 
that I would have to sign up all over again 
if I wanted to get on the public housing 
waiting list. ve already signed up three 
times to get on the waiting list for public 
housing and was on the Section 8 waiting 
list for 12 years. I do not want to sign up 
and start all over again.” 

Incredible as it may seem, after she was 
dumped from the public housing waiting 
list, the OHA is still using tenants such as 
Labrinina McDougle as a reason to evict 
the 34 families, and in the recent amended 
complaint to evict on June 5, the OHA 


states, “Defendants’ continued occupancy. 


(at Lockwood Gardens) is denying those 
persons who are legitimately and rightfully 
on the current list for public housing, and 
‘whose client numbers were wrongfully pre- 
cluded from public housing.” 

THE INVESTIGATION BEGINS 

On November 29, 2005, Wilson moved 
Jamilah Page into Lockwood Gardens 
under the client number of Labrinina 
McDougle. On December 6, Wilson’s 
activities could no longer be ignored after it 
was discovered that McDougle’s file was 
missing, and information for Jamilah Page 
and Samantha L. Martin showed up in the 
OHA computer system when entering 
McDougle’s client number. 

A December 13, 2005, OHA Inter 
Office Memorandum from JW Jackson, 
East District Manager, to Teresa Miller, 
Chief of Eligibility, describes a fact-finding 
meeting that took place on December 9, 
2005, between JW Jackson and Wilson, in 
which Jackson inquires about the move-in 
of Jamilah Page and Samantha L. Martin 
into Lockwood Gardens, and the computer 
discrepancy with McDougle’s file. 

Wilson admitted she moved Page and 
Martin into Lockwood Gardens, but could 
not explain why it was done under the 
client number of Labrinina McDougle. 
Dissatisfied with Wilson’s response to his 
inquiry, Jackson terminated the meeting 
and advised her that there would be further 
fact-finding of the matter at a later date. 

On December 8, 2005, only one day 
before Jackson’s fact-finding meeting 
with Wilson took place, Teresa Miller 
spoke with Jackson. Jackson indicated he 
could not find a file for Labrinina 
McDougle and he further said that the 
East District Office was extremely disor- 
ganized and that files were missing from 
all areas. At this point, Miller-sought an 
audit report on the file activity for 
Labrinina. McDougle and Jamilah 
Page/Samantha Martin. The housing scam 
was about to be exposed. 

Investigative documents mention that 
Carolyn Wilson accessed the OHA’s com- 
puter system, without permission and in 
violation of OHA policy, to change data 
in the files and ‘alter the existing records 
during the period from March 2005 
through December 2005. 

An audit of the OHA computer system 


by Terry McCully, an OHA analyst with 
Management Information Services, 
revealed that around 33 files in total were 
altered, including | file in March 2005, 3 
files in August 2005, 2 files in September 


2005, 8 files in October 2005, 16 files in’ 


November, and 3 files in December. 

' The 33 files had all been altered, and 
new names and information had replaced 
the original files of people on the waiting 
list to move into Oakland’s public hous- 
ing. All the applicant client numbers 
remained the same, but the names and 
data in the files were changed. Covington 
was replaced by Dale, Johnson was 
replaced by Bracken, Brown replaced by 
Thompson, and so on down the list. ~ 


Investigative documents mention that 


Wilson may be charged with grand theft, 
a felony, for collecting money under false 
pretenses, and that others — including a 
pastor and a worker in a homeless shelter 
— assisted Wilson in finding tenants for 
Lockwood Gardens. Documents also 
mention that a woman named Helen 
Wood had also worked for Wilson or was 
her partner during the period that corrup- 
tion was taking place at the OHA. 


THE HOUSING SCAM 


Investigative documents mention that 
Wilson used others, including Diane Burr 
and Helen Wood, as intermediaries to assist 
in her unlawful activities, and that the fami- 


lies involved were instructed at times to - 


meet these women at such locations as a 
Starbucks Coffee or a BART Station for the 
exchange of money, information or keys to 
the building they would move into. 

Based on information and best esti- 
mates, Carolyn Wilson demanded at least 
$10,750.00 in cash from prospective ten- 
ants under false pretenses before moving 
them into Lockwood Gardens. Wilson 
received the following amounts from ten- 
ants: $800 from Lakisha Hines, $1000 
from Chanteel Holloman, $700 from 
Tyesha Gipson, $500 from Loma 
Sojourner, $800 from Danielle Paxton, 
$500 from Kimberly Thornton, $1000 
from Jamilah Page/Samantha Martin, 
$1000 from Yolanda Scoggins, $800 from 
Tomisha Wade, $550 from Samuel Lee, 
$500 from Sylvia Wilson, $800 from 
Adonneka Gilchrist, $800 from Margarita 
Amador, $500 from Danny Williams, and 
$500 from Lenisha Powell. 

' Investigative documents mention that 


Marticia Wood, the daughter of Helen 


Wood, also resides in Lockwood Gardens, 


-was not on the active conventional hous- 


ing list, and did not go through the eligi- 
bility process before moving in. 

During an interview, Marticia Wood 
stated, “I was on the waiting list to move 
into Lockwood Gardens, and moved in on 
September 2, 2005. My mother contacted 
me and connected me with Carolyn 
Wilson. I paid an amount to move in, I 


pay my rent monthly and keep a low-pro- : 


file. I am not facing eviction at this time.” 
WILSON DID NOT WORK ALONE 


Helen Wood, an accused collaborator 
with Carolyn Wilson and the mother of 
Marticia Wood, said in an interview with 
Street Spirit, “It was an OHA Police 
Department investigator by name of 
Jerold Coates who came by my residence 
in Hayward and told me that I faced 10 
counts of bribery if I did not cooperate 
with the investigation into the activities 
that have been taking place at the OHA’s 
East District Office in Oakland.” 

Indeed, investigative documents men- 
tion that an investigator from the OHA 
tracked down Helen Wood and met her at 
her apartment in Hayward on March 18, 
and obtained a statement. 

The investigative documents mention 
that Helen Wood told the investigator that 
Carolyn Wilson of the OHA asked her to 
help with leasing the housing units at 
Lockwood Gardens, and that she (Wood) 
would collect documentation, including 


Social Security cards, income verification, 
ID’s and. security deposits, that would 
then be turned over to Wilson before the 
tenants moved into their housing units. 

“J did not know that it was some kind of 
a housing scam going on during the time I 
assisted Carolyn Wilson in moving tenants 


_into Lockwood Gardens,” Wood said. 


“Officer Jerold Coates of the OHA 
Police Department told me that he believed 
that everyone working at the East District 
Office of the OHA were involved in 
Carolyn Wilson’s housing scam, and that 
Wilson had left me holding the bag after 
fleeing the state. Officer Coates told me 
that I would make a better witness for the 
Housing Authority and District Attorney’s 


office, than to be a suspect. I helped 6 to 8 


people move into Lockwood Gardens, and 
I received around $100 per person for 
assisting them for Carolyn Wilson. I met 
Carolyn at a 12-step program in Oakland 
back around 2002 or 2003, and we became 
friends.” 

In an interview, Wood described how 
the scheme was carried out by OHA staff. 
“T was told that the OHA was getting rid of 
the drug element at Lockwood Gardens, 
and that they were in a rush to fill the hous- 
ing units up again by the end of 
September,” Wood said. “And it was dur- 
ing my visits to Carolyn Wilson at the 
OHA that I met her supervisor Denise 
Daniel several times. Denise did not look 
at Carolyn’s work before signing it; maybe 
she was just lazy, and I do not know what 
was really going on between them. Denise 


left the OHA shortly before Carolyn did’ 


and they threw a party for her.” 

Sources outside of the investigation 
also point out that, during the period when 
the corruption. took place at the OHA, 
Denise Daniel, Carolyn Wilson’s supervi- 
sor at the East District Office, was respon- 


sible for setting up a whole new system ~ 


referred to as the Team Model that strate- 
gically placed Wilson in a position that 
allowed her to alter:the data in the OHA 
computer system while moving tenants 
into Lockwood Gardens. 

During a June 22 interview with Street 
Spirit, Denise Daniel said, “I was the 
District Manager of the OHA’s East 
District Office before leaving the Housing 
Authority. I joined the OHA in June of 
2004 and left during November of 2005. I 
have no comment about anything that 


- occurred in the East District Office while I 


was the District Manager for the OHA. 
During May 2006, I was interviewed by 
John Whitson, and have no comment about 
the investigation that’s taking place.” 

Whitson Investigations is a vendor of 
the OHA Police Department, and John 
Whitson is a private investigator located 
in Walnut Creek, and is listed as a mem- 
ber of the National Council of 
Investigation and Security Services. 

As OHA District Manager, Denise 
Daniel was in a position to oversee every- 
thing taking place in the East District 
office. She suddenly resigned from her 
highly placed position at the OHA during 
the peak of Carolyn Wilson’s unlawful 
activities at the East District Office. 

Ms. Daniel has since found employ- 
ment working with Oakland Community 
Housing Inc., a nonprofit housing devel- 
oper in Oakland, and is listed as their act- 
ing director of property management on 
OCHI’s website. 

ARE OHA POLICE BIASED? 

There may be some doubt as to 
whether the OHA police can conduct a 
fair investigation that is not biased against 
the tenants being accused of wrongdoing 
by the OHA. After all, the OHA police 
work for the Oakland Housing Authority. 

It was the OHA police that originally 
went to Lockwood Gardens late in the 
evening during recent months to serve 34 
families a 5-day notice to surrender their 
housing to the OHA, or else. : 

Investigators seem bent on dividing the 


families up into two separate categories in 
their investigation. Documents. mention 
that out of 34 families, six families paid 
money to “obtain occupancy clearance” to 
move into Lockwood Gardens, while oth- 
ers paid money towards security deposits. 

Attorneys representing the tenants say 
the tenants themselves never claimed that 
they paid money to obtain “occupancy 
clearance” to move into their housing, and 
that their copies of statements to investi- 
gators show that they never used such lan- 
guage to describe what had occurred. 

Then there is Marticia Wood, the 
daughter of Helen Wood, who states that 
she is not facing eviction; but the inves- 
tigative documents mention that Marticia 
Wood was not on the active conventional 
housing list and did not go through the 
eligibility process before moving into her 
housing at Lockwood Gardens. 

At this time, investigators have not pub- 
licly leveled any charges against any of the 
families at Lockwood Gardens or anyone in 
the Oakland Housing Authority, and the 
investigation continues. The OHA currently 
has nothing new to report and is still advis- 
ing everyone to read the comments posted 
in their April 27 press release. 

Regardless of how a judge or jury 
decides this case in the future, there is no 
doubt that it was Carolyn Wilson, an 
employee of the OHA, who unlawfully 
demanded cash payments from the des- 
perate families needing low-income hous- 
ing, before moving them into their rental 
units at Lockwood Gardens. 

The question remains as to how many 
others in the OHA were involved or knew 
of Wilson’s activities and in some manner 
are responsible for what has been taking 
place in the East District Office. 

Attorneys for the Eviction Defense 
Center, East Bay Community Law Center 
and Bob Salinas from the law firm of 
Sundeen Salinas and Pyle continue to 
defend the tenants at Lockwood Gardens. 


Lynda Carson may be contacted by e-mail 
at tenantsrule@yahoo.com 
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around doing killings. A handful with 
family ties throughout Western Addition, 
Bayview, Poterero Hill and Visitacion 
Valley” are “making a lot of chaos.” 

Landry and Antoinette Gibson want 
to communicate with “the little. brothers 
who wear their pants sagging. They trust 
and respect my track record, because 
they not only know I’m from that (back- 
ground), but I represent them—the ones 
who don’t have a voice.” 

Gibson said she wants to “step forth 
and speak out to the kids. I’ve been in 
the drug scene, the fast lane, the gang- 
ster life. That life is death.” She would 
tell them that blessings come “when you 
do the right thing.” You feel good, and 
you walk with pride, and confidence. 

What has caused youth shootings to 
soar in the past few years? 

FBI Uniform Preliminary Annual 
Crime Report figures on June 12, 2006, 
report that in 2005, “law enforcement 
agencies throughout the nation reported 
an increase of 2.5 percent in the number 
of violent crimes” —murder, rape, rob- 
bery, and aggravated assault—over 2004. 

Could this rise be attributed, in part, 
to the death mentality the Bush adminis- 
tration fostered via attacks on 
Afghanistan and Iraq, and threats to 
invade Iran? When the national con- 
sciousness focuses on war and guns, 
that mindset emerges first in the impres- 
sionable youth population. One thing is 
sure. Our nation is instigating a wave of 
militaristic violence, at home and 
abroad. Police overreaction at home 
parallels military overreaction overseas. 
| Lies at the top are a license to kill. 
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| Over 240. 000 cuidien hee 

| been sold as slaves in West _ 

| Africa to work on coffee, — : 
| cocoa. and cotton planta-_ 

| tions. They are forced into 

| painful work and inhumane | 


conditions without it PAY. 


by Nooshin Shabani 


~ ost of our children play with 
teddy bears, while children 
in West Africa play with 

. ¥ \ machetes. Why? So you can 
enjoy your cup of coffee. Coffee culture is 
rapidly growing and the demand for 
chocolate never seems to stop. For every 
candy bar we buy, more children are 
forced into child slavery on cocoa farms. 

Over 67 percent of the world’s cocoa 
comes from West Africa. As the trading 

‘ wheel of injustice spins, children are tor- 
.tured, farmers go hungry, and large compa- 
nies such as Nestle and Cadburys make a 
profit. When we consume more chocolate, 
the demand for cocoa increases, and so it 
would seem that farmers can make money 
to feed their family from the fruits of their 
labor. Unfortunately that is not the case, 
as it’s the corrupted trading system which 
dictates the price. 

Instead, 
prices for their products, but refuse to pay a 
fair price for cocoa beans, the primary 
ingredient needed for the coffee and choco- 
late they sell. As a result, farmers sell their 


by Nooshin Shabani 
2 ee. ducation is not a privilege, it’s a 
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need, a need in the Philippines 
which is not being nurtured. 
fi </ Malcolm Trevena, 33, New 
Zealat id, decided to help by donating six 
month ; of his time volunteering in the 
Philippines teaching English in schools. 
He volunteered through the Global 
Volunteer Network. 

After leaving his IT job behind, he pre- 
pared himself to ride a roller coaster of sur- 
prises. “I decided to try something com- 
pletely different and exciting,” he said. 

_ “Making the rich richer and putting the 
poor out of work started to lose its appeal.” 

He spent his time in the Philippines 
working in a village school in the Visayas. 


When Malcolm first arrived, he began to © 


notice the shocking levels of poverty. “I 
saw little children wandering in and out of 
cars on the motorway selling flowers.” 


The levels of poverty in the Philippines” 


are extreme. Street children wander the city 
streets selling any gadgets they can get their 
hands on to make money to feed their fami- 

‘ly. Economic imbalance between people is 
a familiar problem in many Third World 
countries — you're either very rich or very 
poor, and there is no middle. 

Many Filipinos who are fortunate 
enough to get an education go on to seek 
work abroad, as opportunities are. greater 
overseas. Malcolm stayed with a Filipino 
family in their village. He witnessed at 
first hand how much the education system 
needed to be improved. There was a seri- 
ous lack of resources. 

“Most of the textbooks were falling 
apart and were out of date and had obvious- 


global companies charge high 


Children in West Africa are abducted and sold to farmers as slaves. 


beans to middlemen who then negotiate 
trading prices to sell on to companies. 
Farmers only receive half the amount of 
money the beans are originally bought for, 


as the middleman receives the rest. In most 


cases they do not make a profit. 

Desperate farmers transform into cor- 
rupted farmers and become involved in the 
business of child trafficking. Young chil- 


dren wandering the streets of Ghana, and- 


Cote d’Ivoire are lured by traffickers who 


promise them a life where they can earn an . 
- honest wage so they don’t go hungry. 


Opportunity knocks at. the wrong door, 
as children are then abducted and sold to 
farmers as slaves. They are forced into 


Children in the Philippines hungrily absorb new books. 


ly eet written by someone whose first lan- 
guage was not English,” said Malcolin. “I 
had the only Grade 5 reading book.” 

The Philippines is prone to natural dis- 
asters and suffers political instability, as 
many Filipinos believe the political sys- 
tem is corrupt and the last election was 
rigged. As the Philippines has a balloon- 
ing amount of debt to repay, education is 
not on the priority list! According to the 
Philippine Education Sector study (World 
Bank & Asian Development Bank), the 
‘decade of 1998-2008 will be a period of 
limited or zero growth in the public bud- 
getary allocation to education as a whole. 

“Teachers are the least well-paid gov- 
ernment employees, as the police and the 
military are paid the most,” Malcolm said. 
“Some of the schools have one teacher to 
80. children. Some classrooms are so Over- 
crowded that students have to peer in 
from outside the classroom.” 


choose food,” 


Photo by GVN 


painful work, long days in inhumane con- _ 


ditions without pay, and with little food. 
Work includes using machetes to cut 
the cacao pods from high branches, and 
applying pesticides without protective 
equipment. Dangerous days and fearful 
nights make up the life of child slaves. 
Young children are psychologically 
deceived into staying on the farm. If they 
are brave enough, and atfempt to escape 
back home to their parents, they are beat- 
en, whipped, and tortured. 
_ Over 240,000 children have been sold as 
slaves in West Africa to work on coffee, 
cocoa, and cotton plantations, and 15,000 of 


those children are between the ages of 9 to 


forth of Education in the Philippines 


“Photo by GVN. 


Education is something which is appre- 
ciated in the Philippines, and it’s something 
which children do not take for granted, as it 
may one day be the key which is needed to 
open the door to a better life. 

People have a sense of community and 


their living conditions have forced locals” 


to make some astonishing choices. One 
local villager who lost a family member 
through violence chose not to prosecute 
the perpetrator, as it would mean that their 
family would suffer if their primary 
money-earner should go to prison and the 


rest of the family would go hungry. 


“Between justice and food, the people 
said Malcolm. 

A group of volunteers with the Global 
Volunteer Network (GVN) built a roof on 
one of the classrooms so the students 
would not need to’scrunch up in one half 


of the classroom when it rained. Malcolm : 


set up numerous tutorial groups to teach 


12. While our children attend school, the 
children we have forgotten dream of such 
opportunities. These children don’t receive 


their basic right to an education; instead, 


they have a tortured life of abuse and daily 
beatings so you can have your Milky Way. 

It’s a tricky cycle to break, as cocoa 
beans produced by slaves are hard to detect. 
Once the farmer gives his goods to the mid- 


‘dleman to sell, the beans are taken to a 


warehouse and mixed with beans produced 
by paid workers. At this stage, companies 


try to evade blame by stating they have no 


way of detecting which beans are from 
slave-free farms. If we refuse to use all 
cocoa, then farmers would be under more - 
pressure, which would result | in more cases 
of child slavery. 

Global companies feed | to make their 
products adhere to fair trade. If they pay 
the farmers a minimum wage, farmers are 
obliged to form an agreement which states 
their working standards are democratic 
with no slavery involved, and their cocoa 
is of good quality. Direct business will 
mean the middleman is no longer needed 
and farmers can reap what they sow. 

It all sounds very fair and simple, so 
why don’t all products have the fair trade © 
label on? Because companies like Nestle 
are quite happy making $65 billion a year. 

While we blissfully sip our hot choco- 
late, we taste the blood of another child. 

“A poor man’s field may produce 


abundant food, but injustice sweeps it 


away.” — Proverbs 13:23 


To see how you can help, please see: 
http://www.stopchildpoverty.org/pass/dis- 


_ cuss/viewtopic.php?t=15 


the quieter, slower kids who were shy in 
the class. Volunteers made a tangible dif- 
ference through donating books and carry- 
ing out maintenance work. 

“I think being there had an impact,” he 
said. “It let them know that some people 
cared about them even though the govern- 
ment didn’t give a rat’s arse about them.” 

He was overwhelmed at just how much 
the children appreciated being taught 
English. As the GVN volunteers brought 
some books with them to the school, the — 
children became excited. “The kids imme- 
diately took to the books,” he said. “They 
were like dry sponges soaking. ae ae 
goodness of books. It was great to see.’ 

Like ostriches in sand, children bury © 
their heads in the very few books that are 
available to them. 

According to a meeting held by the 
Alliance of Concerned Teachers based in 


‘the Philippines, almost 20 percent of 


Filipinos are illiterate and the number of 
children out of school is on the rise. The 
poverty that people endure results in most 
of the children not having the chance to fin- 
ish school and receive a proper education. 

As for the street children who wander 
around working the roads hoping to make 
money for food, some of them are reduced 
to. committing petty crimes like stealing 
food so they don’t starve. Once they are 
caught by authorities, children over !5 are 
detained in an adult’s prison. According 
to UNICEF, every day another 28 chil- 
dren get arrested and more than half of the 
crimes are not serious. 

At present, Malcolm Trevena is volun- 
teering with GVN in a refugee camp 
based in Ghana and will then go on to vol- 
unteer with Mukono youth in Ueaies for 
‘another six months. 

Malcolm volunteered with the Global 
Volunteer Network, a non-government organi- 
zation based in New Zealand, which connects 
people to communities in need. For informa- 
tion please see www. volunteer.org.nz 


